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TRICTLY Modern Locomotives, replacing those 

built before the establishment of present train sched- 
ules, create big additions to net operating income by 
lowering the cost per ton-mile of freight carried. 

Thousands of locomotives now in use are no longer 
capable of economically handling the traffic assigned to 
them. 

Careful studies of concrete situations show that re- 
placement of such power with modern locomotives of 
adequate boiler horsepower will show immediate savings 
—paying for themselves in from six to ten years. 


lt takes Modern Locomotives to make money these days! 
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Effect of Regulation 
on Railway Stock Prices 


_ The claim is often made that government regulation 
has not injured the railroads. Prior to regulation it 
is said they competed excessively and thereby injured 
each other, while regulation, by reducing their competi- 
tion, has protected them from each other. References 
are also made to the assurance of a fair return given 
them by the Transportation act, and it is said that they 
are the only industry to which such assurance is given 
by the government. The implication of such state- 
ments is that the railways are relatively as well off as 
other industries and are better off as compared with 
other industries than they would be if they had not 
been regulated. 

Refutation of such views is afforded by the statistics 
covering a period of almost thirty-five years which 
were given in an editorial entitled “Changes in Prices 
of Railroad and Industrial Stocks” which appeared in 
the Railway Age of September 26, and by other statis- 
tics with which we will supplement them in this edi- 
torial. Stock market prices are, of course, a very 
fallible measure of value. They are, in general, too 
high in proportion to actual values in a bull market 
such as that of 1929, and too low in proportion to 
actual values in a depression market such as the present 
one. Comparisons between the changes in such prices 
that occur over long periods are, however, illuminating. 
If, for example, over a long period the prices of one 
class of stocks average higher than the prices of an- 
other class of stocks, and then during another long 
period the relationship between the average prices of 
the two classes of stocks is reversed, it is plain that the 
comparative estimation in which they have been held 
by the investing public has changed, and that this 
change probably has’ been due to changes in actual 
values. 

The lowest Dow-Jones average of prices of railroad 
stocks in 1897 was $48.12, and the “low” for industrials 
in the same year was $38.49. In 1906 the railroad 
stocks attained a high of $138.36 and the industrials a 
high of $103.00. During the period from 1897 to 
1906, when general business was almost constantly 
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improving, the railways were subject to some state 
and federal regulation, but it was comparatively in- 
effective; and not only did the prices of railroad 
stocks average higher during this period than the 
prices of industrial stocks, but they increased 188 per 
cent, while the prices of industrial stocks increased 
only 168 per cent. 


Industrials Advance—Rails .Decline 


Effective federal regulation of railways was adopted 
in 1906 and rapidly become more restrictive. Between 
1906 and 1916 the general trend of railway net return 
was downward. Both 1906 and 1916 were years of 
prosperity. In 1916 the highest point reached by the 
Dow-Jones average of railroad stock prices was 
$112.28, or 19 per cent less than in 1906, while the 
highest point reached by the average of industrial 
stock prices was $110.15, or 7 per cent higher than in 
1906. Railroad stocks declined while industrials ad- 
vanced. 

In the decade 1916 to 1926 the railroads passed 
through years in which they suffered much more from 
adversity than did industrial corporations, including 
the years during which they were under government 
operation. In 1920, however, the Transportation act 
was adopted, and 1926 was the most prosperous year 
the railways have had since the war. In that year, 
after twenty years of effective regulation, the maxi- 
mum average of railroad stocks was $123.33, or 11 
per cent less than in 1906, when regulation was made 
effective, while the maximum average of industrial 
stocks was $166.64, or 62 per cent higher than in 
1906. 

At the heighth of the bull market in 1929 the maxi- 
mum average of railroad stock prices was $189.77, or 
37 per cent higher than in 1906, while the maximum 
average of industrial stock prices was $381.17, or 270 
per cent higher than in 1906. On September 28, 1931, 
the railroad average was $55.85, or 60 per cent lower 
than in 1906, while the industrial average was $107.36, 
or 4 per cent higher than in 1906. In other words, the 
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net result of the changes that have occurred during 
twenty-five years of effective regulation of railways is, 
that the average market price of railway stocks is less 
than one-half what it was in 1906, while the average 
price of industrial stocks is now, in the midst of the 
worst depression in history, actually higher than it was 
in 1906 in the midst of a period of great prosperity. 

The railway average was continuously higher than 
the industrial average from 1897 to 1918, but from 
1906 to 1918 the difference was steadily growing small- 
er. The only part of the entire period of thirty-four 
years during which the railroad average increased 
relatively more than the industrial average was during 
the nine years from 1897 to 1906, during which years 
the railways had not yet been subjected to effective 
government regulation. The industrial average finally 
became higher than the railway average soon after the 
adoption of government operation, and has been leav- 
ing the railway average farther and farther behind 
ever since. 


Should Regulation Be Abolished? 


There can be no mistaking the significance of the 
facts presented. They indicate clearly that the rail- 
roads prospered relatively as much as industrial com- 
panies until effective regulation was adopted, and that 
they have prospered relatively less ever since. Under 
effective regulation their net earnings, and conse- 
quently the prices of their stocks, have constantly in- 
creased less than those of the industrials in periods of 
prosperity, and declined more in periods of depression. 

To blame the managements of the railroads for 
their present plight, in view of such facts, would be 
utterly inconsistent. If they have not been as success- 
ful financially under government regulation as other 
industries have been without such regulation, this is 
plainly due to the kind of regulation to which they 
have been subjected. In a period of depression, when 
they are making the worst earnings in history, they 
are now appealing to the government authority that 
has exercised the most power of regulation over them 
for twenty-five years to give them relief from condi- 
tions which have been produced by that regulation. 
If that regulating authority cannot or will not give 
them the needed relief, then obviously regulation 
should be greatly reduced or even abolished. 


Regulation was intended to protect the public from’ 


discriminatory or excessive rates, not to destroy the 
earning capacity and credit of the railroads. Every- 
body concedes that regulation to protect the public 
should not destroy their earning capacity and credit, 
because to do so would be absolutely contrary to the 
public interest. Profits in most other industries are 
regulated by competition. Railroads need reasonable 
profits as much as other industries, and if regulation 
cannot or will not let them be earned, then regulation 
should be withdrawn, and profits in the railroad in- 
dustry be allowed to be determined as in other in- 
dustries. 
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Better Merchandising to 
Increase Railway Revenues 


It has been contended, and with patent justice, that 
the railways are being regulated because and as if they 
were monopolies, a situation which no longer exists. 
But can it not also be fairly said that the railroads 
themselves are in many respects continuing to do busi- 
ness on the assumption that they are monopolies, and 
are slow to adopt modern competitive sales and mer- 
chandising methods even where they are permitted 
without regulatory interference to do so? 

At a country station about a hundred miles from a 
large city on a Sunday evening a few weeks ago there 
was a group of six persons who desired to return to 
the city by train. The agent, naturally, was not on 
duty and the station also was locked. There was no 
timetable posted on the exterior of the station and, the 
station being locked, no access could be had to the 
telephone booth to make inquiries at a larger station 
a few miles away. The party could not learn whether 
there would be a train within an hour or two, or 
whether perchance the last train for the day had al- 
ready passed. In bygone days, with no other form 
of transport available, this group would have had no 
other recourse but patiently to wait for a train. The 
railway would have lost no revenues by its lack of 
consideration for its patrons’ comfort and convenience. 
In the present instance, however, the group simply 
walked a block to a wayside refreshment stand which 
was a regular bus stop, learned when the next bus 
would pass and resigned themselves to the comfortless 
and slow bus journey as the lesser of two evils. 

A woman resident of the same locality makes weekly 
trips to the city by automobile—with the belief that 
she is thereby economizing. Anyone really interested 
in selling railroad service to her and many others in 
a like situation, however, could easily show that the 
rate for a multi-ride railroad ticket is about half the 
direct cost—gasoline, oil, tires and repairs—of operat- 
ing her motor car; pointing out, furthermore, that the 
journey by train is quicker, safer and more comfort- 
able. Attractive posters in stations setting forth these 
facts would certainly tend to stimulate train travel in 
districts where multi-ride reduced rate service is of- 
fered. : 

At the end of daylight saving new timetables became 
effective involving many changes in schedules. One 
railroad, for some unknown reason, did not have the 
new public timetables available at all its stations for 
several days after the changes were effective. An oc- 
currence unfortunate as this, however, might possibly 
be explained, although it was not, but how condone the 
further failure at least to instruct agents to post a list 
of available train service in each station until regular 
timetables could be distributed? The resulting incon- 
venience brought the greatest confusion and criticism 
and, undoubtedly some diversion of traffic. 
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But it is not alone in passenger service where better 
sales methods to meet a new competitive era are needed 
to replace practices which served very well at an earlier 
day. Freight service also requires the same new atti- 
tude of mind. There is considerable evidence to show 
that the loss of business to trucks has been due, not 
alone to rate cutting, but to their store-door delivery, 
overnight service, less onerous packing requirements 
and other factors. Is the loss of business resulting 
from these factors not due at least in part to the 
failure to revise railroad methods and service to accord 
with present day conditions, i.e., the complete and 
sudden disappearance of a former near-monoply? 
What steps are being taken to provide on the railways 
the service which is bringing the competitive refriger- 
ated truck into general use, i.e., a provision by the 
railways for refrigerated service for small shipments ? 

Facing such facts squarely does not in any sense 
involve criticism. Conditions have changed so com- 
pletely and with such lightning rapidity in the past 
few years that any organization which could have met 
them all without some failures would have had to be 
almost superhuman. There is the danger though in 
facing problems which are both gigantic and unex- 
pected of overestimating their difficulty and being in a 
measure stunned into passivity by them. 

There are critics of the railroads who find nothing 
good in their practices and who will not concede that 
they have made any changes to meet present day com- 
petitive conditions. Some even go so far as-to say 
that the railroads should call in department store man- 
agers or industrial sales experts to take over the work 
of their traffic departments. Such critics overlook the 
fact that railroading is still railroading, with a technique 
all its own, and that the railroad giant is enmeshed 
in a network of regulation under which only those ex- 
pert from long experience could carry on at all. Mer- 
chandising experts from outside the railroads facing 
such conditions would be, from ignorance, more ham- 
pered by railroad regulation than are experienced rail- 
road men, however much the latter have still to learn 
about modern competitive merchandising. 

Men who run the railroads must be railroad men. 
But cannot merchandising skill be drafted from the 
outside, without assigning the major job of railroading 
to them? When the farmer’s crops are attacked by 
insect pests he secures the aid of trained entymologists, 
without at the same time turning over the main busi- 
ness of crop production and marketing to them. By 
the same token, while skilled vendors of chewing gum, 
radios or automobiles could not possibly be expected 
to assume control of any department of a railroad and 
make a success of it, might not the trained merchan- 
dising expert as a specialist still have something to 
offer to the railroads? In a consulting capacity might 
not such a man hasten a change in some of the prac- 
tices which persist on the railroads as a heritage from 
an earlier day—conditions which are a costly an- 
achronism in these days of perfervid competition ? 
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Depreciation Accounting— 
Will lt Reduce Rate Basis ? 


A railroad valuation expert, writing to us regarding 
the Interstate Commerce Commission’s recent deci- 
sion requiring depreciation accounting, suggests that 
the following paragraphs in the summary of that 
decision be read together in the order named. These 
paragraphs are 19, 20, 40, 41 and 21 and we set them 
down herewith as one paragraph as our correspondent 
suggests : 

“The substitution of replacement cost or present 
value in determining the depreciation or retirement 
charge would involve a radical change in the account- 
ing classifications. Under such practice the investment 
account would cease to reflect the costs which it pur- 
ports to reflect. In the United Railways case the 
court was not passing upon accounting regulations or 
the authority to prescribe them. The principles are 
identical which govern the estimating of loss in service 
capacity for both accounting and valuation purposes, 
The same elements which produce depreciation for 
accounting purposes likewise produce depreciation for 
valuation purposes and they can not properly be ob- . 
served and taken into account in the one case and at 
the same time be overlooked and neglected in the 
other. The sinking-fund, straight-lime, amd other 
methods of accounting for depreciatiom compared and 
for reasons stated the straight-line method approved. 
In the regulation of accounts the commission is per- 
forming an administrative function under the authority 
and direction of Congress and so long as the regulation: 
is not arbitrary, in the sense of being without reason- 
able basis, there is no ground for judicial interfer- 
ence.” 

The court in the United Railways case viewed de- 
preciation from a standpoint of valuation amd its right 
so to do cannot be denied. Commissioner Eastman, 
who wrote the depreciation accounting decision, be- 
lieves that the same elements which produce deprecia- 
tion for accounting purposes also produce depreciation 
for valuation purposes and that these two views of 
depreciation cannot be considered independently. But, 
he argues, this decision is not subject to judicial review 
since in the regulation of accounts the commission is 
merely performing an administrative function. Is he 
not attempting to say to the courts: You have no 
right to interfere with us in our routine administrative 
practices even though these practices may lead us into. 
fixing a valuation basis contrary to that established by 
law ? 

Perhaps we do not read the decision aright and 
perhaps we do. At any rate its wording seems to 
suggest the possibility of such an interpretation, whicl 
would do violence to the railroad rate basis, and, in 
view of this danger, we believe that the courts: ought 
to be asked to interpret it and pass upor its validity.. 
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Article No. 13 


the Repair Track 


Modern equipment will speed up the work and increase output 


capacity so that substantial savings can be realized 


REIGHT car repair tracks, like the proverbial 
F mushroom, spring up over night wherever 

switching crews are employed, or where there 
are “hump” or classification yards. The growth of 
these “rip tracks” depends largely upon the volume of 
business handled in the yard or terminal adjacent to 
which it is usually located. The rip track usually con- 
sists of a “dead” track which has no great value as a 
facility in the normal operations of the rest of the yard 
and hence, as a rule, is not very conveniently located in 
relation to the yard facilities. Because of this fact the 
rip track must be practically self supporting and in 
order to make this possible there is usually a small 
blacksmith shop and a small branch storercom where 
supplies and parts are kept. 

Freight-car repair tracks are more or less a by- 
product of necessity and, aside from being provided 
with a “force” and a few simple tools, usually come in 
for very little attention when new time-saving equip- 
ment is being considered. It is only a matter of time 
before most busy rip tracks assume the proportions of 





Handling Car Wheels with a Crane Truck Cuts the Cost 
of Doing the Job 


a real operation—many turning out from 75 to 150 cars 
a day—and their facilities are entirely inadequate for 
the number of cars which must be handled each day 
and the number of employes which are needed to care 
for the work. The result is that many cars which 
should be switched to the rip tracks to have work done 
on them are merely set aside in the train yard on tracks 
designated by the yardmaster and a small force of men 
is taken out of the regular force on the established re- 
pair track and sent to these tracks to “do what they can 
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to get these cars moving.” The result of this is that 
many cars are replaced in trains in such condition that 
they usually only reach the next terminal when they 
should be despatched in condition to reach their final 
destination. 

In making a survey of railroad shops and yards to 
obtain information for these articles it was ‘mmediately 
apparent that if there is any place on a railroad offer- 
ing a real opportunity to install some modern labor- 
saving material and material handling equipment and 
profit thereby it is in the average repair yard or “rip” 
track. While, of course, a great variety of work is per- 
formed in making light repairs to freight cars, most of 
the work on which modern equipment can be of help 
is in the handling of heavy car parts or materials. The 
figures given in this article deal mostly with these oper- 
ations, 


Unit Savings Not Affected by Size of Yard 


Of four rip tracks from which information was ob- 
tained the output in cars repaired each day varied from 
70 to 145 and the possible savings from the use of mod- 
ern equipment when reduced to a unit basis seemed to 
apply equally well to the large and small yards. In one 
particular instance a yard having a total force of 39 
men was making repairs to an average of 73 cars a day; 
23 of these cars, due to lack of space and facilities, 
were being repaired in the open train yard with a force 
of six men which were drawn from the repair-track 
forces. The repairs required on the 50 cars that were 
spotted on the rip track were as follows: 


9 Wheel defects, requiring renewal of wheels 

5 Draft-gear slack, requiring addition of parts 

2 Cracked arch bars requiring renewal 
13 Defective air brakes, including broken brake pipes 
6 Shifted loads 

7 Broken safety appliances 

4 Defective running boards 

3 Broken couplers or parts 

11 Broken or cracked center or draft sills 

5 Broken center plates or loose rivets 


The repairs made to the 23 cars in the train yard with 
the six men from the repair track were as follows: 


9 Hot journals—Brasses renewed and boxes repacked 
4 Running boards repaired 

3 Brake beams applied 

2 Slack in draft gear 

2 Low couplers 

2 Uncoupling levers bent 


1 Brake staff bent 


Of the 65 defects on the repair track 50 of them were 
repaired by the remaining 33 men in the gang. The 11 
cars with cracked or broken sills were not repaired, 
nor were four of the cars that were shopped for 
broken wheels. Had it been possible to keep the extra 


six men on the repair track force all of the cars shopped 
for wheels would have been restored to service and the 
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cars with broken or cracked sills would have been well 
under way toward completion. 

As to the cars repaired in the train yard at least 
three of the journals to which brasses were applied 
had slight scores in them which were likely to cause 
further trouble after leaving the terminal. Had these 
cars been placed on the rip track the journals could 
have been examined more carefully and, if necessary, 
the wheels renewed, thereby assuring that the condition 
of the car would be such as to reach its final destina- 
tion, at least so far as hot boxes were concerned. The 
cars having low couplers were only temporarily re- 
paired by placing a plate over the carrier iron instead of 
applying a liner under the center plate which could 
not be done in the train yard. The uncoupling levers 
and the brake staff were removed from the cars, taken 
to the rip track where they were straightened and re- 
turned to the train yard for application to the car. 
This movement of parts involved a loss of time and 
unnecessary expense. 


A Portable Crane Would Help 


Probably one of the most effective of time-saving 
appliances that can be used around the repair track is 
a power-driven portable crane. A crane of this type 
can be used for loading and unloading materials and 
scrap in the yard and for handling all of the heavy 
parts used in the actual work of repairing cars. Judg- 
ing from the actual experiences of another yard of about 
the same size as the one mentioned above, it required 
seven laborers at $3.36 a day to handle material and 
scrap, by means of wheelbarrows, hand trucks and 
buggies. In addition the material delivery system under 
these obsolete methods was so poor that the car re- 
pairers on the job were required in many cases to go to 
the storerooms or the blacksmith shop for material or 
parts that should have been brought to them. 

After the installation of a portable crane it was 
found that not only could all of the material and scrap 


‘be handled by four laborers at the same day rate, but 


also that the repair work could be performed with four 
less car repairers at $5.92 a day. The total daily sav- 
ings in this case represented a figure of $33.76, or an 
annual saving of $10,128 based on 300 working days. 
The investment in the crane was $4,500 and the actual 
operating cost of the crane was $1,716.90 for a period 
of 300 days, or $5.72 a day. The operating cost in- 
cluded all charges, such as interest, taxes, insurance, 
depreciation and maintenance. Thus a net saving of 
$8,411.10 was realized annually—almost sufficient to 
pay for the equipment twice over in one year. 


Removing and Replacing Wheels 


Another major operation on the repair track is the 
handling of wheels. In one yard handling about 135 
cars on the average each day it was found that about 50 
of these cars—loaded cars in practically every case— 
required wheel changes. In another yard handling 
about 65 cars a day from 10 to 15 cars required wheel 
changes each day. In this work the use of air-motor 
operated jacks is gradually supplanting the use of hand 
operated jacks for raising loaded cars. Here, too, the 
portable crane aids in cutting down the time required 
to handle the wheels after the car is raised and the 
wheels rolled out. 

In one yard, the operation of which requires the re- 
moval and replacement of an average of 30 pairs of 
wheels a day, the savings effected by the use of air- 
operated jacks amounted to 31 cents a car or a gross 
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saving of $2,790 a year. The investment in power jacks 
to perform this work was $2,700 and the annual charge 
for interest, depreciation and maintenance on the new 
equipment was $513 a year, or a net saving of $2,283 
annually. The saving in the specific operation of han- 
dling the wheels at the car by the portable crane was 
26 cents a car, or $2,340 a year. The proportional 
costs of the crane operation charged against the han- 
dling of wheels on 30 cars a day was $180 a year or 
a net saving of $2,160. Therefore, in this case the use 





In Next Week’s Issue 


Winter’s snows and summer’s weeds are sources 
of annually recurring troubles for the railroads. 
Manual efforts to combat them are expensive, cum- 
bersome and not infrequently inadequate. But 
thanks to the perfection of agencies long in use 
and the development of entirely new appliances, 
it is‘possible to cope with these seasonal problems 
and emergencies much more effectively and at a 
marked reduction in cost. Moreover, snow-fight- 
ing equipment offers far greater assurance against 
interruptions in service, while current practices in 
eradicating weeds promise a progressive decrease 
in weed growths that cannot be realized so long 
as hand weeding is done. Authoritative service 
records and reliable cost data afford conclusive evi- 
dence of the savings that can be made. 











of the power jacks and portable crane resulted in an 
annual saving of $4,443 annually. 

At another rip track it was found that wheels were 
shipped in from a central shop and were unloaded by 
means of a hand-operated chain hoist. This involved 
the use of three men for a total of 45 man-hours a week 
at a cost of $1,333 per year. A portable crane finally 
supplanted the former method of handling the wheels 
at an annual saving of $445. 


Conclusion 


The work on the repair track is more or less of a 
daily grind where manual labor has always been taken 
for granted. From the data obtained from an investiga- 
tion of the possibilities of effecting economies at less 
than 10 repair points on several different roads, it is 
clearly evident that modern equipment such as that men- 
tioned in the foregoing article can be profitably in- 
stalled at any yard or repair point where 35 to 40 or 
more cars are handled each day with resultant savings 
that will, in many cases, entirely pay for the new equip- 
ment twice over in any one year. The repair track may 
be of relatively small consequence in the entire oper- 
ation of the car department on a railroad, but the op- 
portunities for cutting operating costs are proportion- 
ately as great as in the larger operations. 





IN A BRIEF LECTURE ON THE DUTIES INCIDENT TO NATIONAL 
FirE PREVENTION WEEK, the New York, New Haven & Hart- 
ford calls the attention of officers and employees to the peculiar 
hazards incident to cold weather. The use of soft coal is 
increasing and the fact is noted that this fuel requires more 
care than anthracite ; combustible material must be kept farther 
away from the fire. Of all the fires occurring on New Haven 
property last year, two-thirds resulted from six causes; and of 
these six, a single one—“matches—smoking”’—caused nearly as 
many as the other five combined. 








Constructs 50 Miles of Double Track 


on Embankment 


Method of draining right of way and 
long haul of filling material 
add unusual features 
to this project 


which have been carried out over a period of 

years, designed to facilitate and reduce the cost 
of train operation, the Texas & Pacific has completed 
approximately 50 miles of second track between John- 
son, La., and Addis. The more interesting features of 
the work were the method of draining the right of way 
in the low country which this section of the line tra- 
verses; the fact that for the entire distance the track is 
_ supported on embankment, the material for which had to 
be hauled for long distances, since the construction of 
borrow pits on or adjacent to the right of way was not 
practicable owing to the high level of the ground water ; 
the installation of a system of centralized traffic control, 
in which both tracks are signaled to permit movements 
in either direction ; and the electric lighting of all switch 
lamps. 

This section of the road carries normally a relatively 
dense traffic, since, in addition to the regular movement 
of Texas & Pacific trains, it also provides the route for 
all Missouri Pacific traffic originating at or destined to 
New Orleans. In addition, it is located in the center of 
the sugar producing district of that portion of Louisi- 
ana west of the Mississippi river, in which there are 
97 cane loading spurs, upon which approximately 450,- 
000 tons of cane are loaded and shipped to the 20 re- 
fineries located on this line, in the course of a normal 
crop year. 

During the cane-cutting season, which extends from 
about October 1 to January 1, all cane is required to 
reach the crushing mills the same day it is loaded. The 
loads are assembled from the cane spurs by specially 
assigned trains and brought to concentration points 
where they are made up into trains for movement to 
the refineries. The empties are then returned to these 
concentration points in train lots, from which they are 
again distributed for loading. 

Added to this important and necessarily quick moving 
local traffic, the cane products, consisting of raw sugar, 
granulated sugar, molasses and bagasse, constitute in 
themselves a large and important traffic. The out- 
bound movement of bagasse alone amounts to about 
half of the inbound movement of the cane to the re- 
fineries, or about 200,000 tons. 

Owing to the volume of normal traffic moving over 
this section of the line, and particularly in view of the 
necessity for eliminating interference with through traf- 


A S a part of a larger program of improvements 
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Filling Material Was Hauled 
as Much as 40 Miles 


fic by the greatly increased number of local movements 


an additional main track, and at the same time, to pro- 
vide means whereby both tracks could be used to their 
maximum capacity. 

From Gouldsboro, opposite New Orleans, the line 
was already double tracked to Waggaman, 10 miles. 
Single track extends from the latter point to Johnson, 
27 miles, from which the new second track is continu- 
ous to Addis, 50 miles, except for a short gap across 


‘the drawbridge over Bayou la Fourche at Donaldson- 


ville. 
Drainage an Important Consideration 


While a considerable amount of the drainage across 
the tracks can be cared for by means of relatively small 
pipe culverts, the numerous artificial drainage channels 
as well as some of the natural waterways required larg- 
er openings. All of the bridges over these waterways 
are creosoted pile trestles of the ballast-deck type, ex- 
cept where lack of head room made it necessary to in- 
stall open deck trestles. 

Between Gouldsboro and Addis, the line of the Texas 
& Pacific follows closely the west bank of the Mississip- 
pi river. For a considerable part of this distance the 
track is located near to or within sight of the levee. As 
a consequence the topography is flat and water is found 
close to the surface of the ground. For the entire 
distance the track is supported on an embankment 
which at no place exceeds 5 or 6 ft. in height. In gen- 
eral, lateral surface drainage is accomplished by means 
of drainage ditches which were constructed and are 
maintained by drainage districts to insure the depend- 
able cultivation of the large sugar plantations which 
constitute the principal agricultural activity of this 
section. 

As an important part of the double-tracking project. 
the right of way was graded for drainage by a some- 
what unusual method, wherever the existing drainage 
was not entirely satisfactory. As mentioned, the land 
is flat and, since it rises only slightly above gulf level. 
drainage as it is known in higher or more rolling sec- 
tions of the country does not exist. 

Over a considerable part of the mileage involved. 
drainage was reasonably well cared for by the drainage 
ditches which have been mentioned. At other points 
the drainage was unsatisfactory or non-existent. To 
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provide drainage at these places the right of way was 
graded to a uniform slope away from the foot of the 
embankment. 

A parallel ditch was constructed just inside the right 
of way line to keep the surface water as far from the 
track as practicable, the depth and gradient depending 
on the elevation of the outlet. The sloping surface of 
the right of way was then merged with the ditch at the 
bottom of its channel, so that on the track side it had 
no defined limit of width. Through this form of con- 
struction, the water, which under the best conditions of 
flow is quite sluggish, is kept a maximum distance from 
the track and stagnant pools on the right of way are 
eliminated. 


Drainage Grading Was Station Work 


Since the depth of the excavation seldom exceeded 2 
ft. at the right of way line, and was frequently less, 
and decreased to zero at the foot of the embankment, 
the entire operation was one for hand methods, particu- 
larly as some of the soil that was handled was more or 
less water-logged. For these reasons, the contractor 
did the work either with his own forces or sublet it on 
a station, or “humper” basis. The grading was done 
by the workmen, either singly or in small groups, with 
hand shovels and wheelbarrows. The drainage grading 
was kept ahead of the train haul and the excavated ma- 
terial on the side where the new track was located was 
used to construct the base for the second-track fill. 
On the opposite side it was used to restore and strength- 
en the existing shoulder. 

Owing to the fact that side borrow was not prac- 
ticable, the contractor who placed the remainder of the 
fill purchased an area of high ground about a quarter 
of a mile south of the main line at Donaldsonville and 
opened it as a borrow pit. The material was loaded 
into Western, 12-cu. yd. hand-dump cars with a 
crawler-mounted dragline, using a 2-cu. yd. bucket. The 
cars were hauled to destination by the contractor’s 
own power, and the material was spread to a width of 
26 ft. from the center of the existing track with a Jor- 
dan spreader. The total amount of grading involved 
was 262,000 cu. yd. 


An Unusually Long Haul 


While the main pit was at Donaldsonville and the 
bulk of the filling material was obtained at this point, 
other borrow pits were opened at Oak Alley and West- 
wego to shorten the haul as much as practicable. The 
maximum haul was 40 miles, while the average for the 
project was 20 miles, an indication of the difficulty en- 
countered in obtaining suitable grading material in this 
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section of the country. [or hauls exceeding five miles, 
the trains consisted of 40 cars, while veiow that distance 
24-car trains were operated. 

A track gang, varying in size according to require- 
ments, maintained the loading spur and shifted the pit 
tracks. Since the material was river silt without any 
gravel or segregated sand, the pit force did not exceed 
2 or 3 men during the entire operation, which extended 
from May, 1928, to November. Ten men accompanied 
the train to dump the cars and 2 or 3 men were usually 
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Map Showing Location of T. & P. Second Track 
left at the point of most frequent dumping to trim the 
shoulder behind the spreader. Only one shift a day 


was worked. 

Every effort was made to send the trains to the far- 
thest available dumping point; with the idea of holding 
the closer points for use when the movement of revenue 
trains would interfere with the longer runs. The actual 
distance reached on any run depended, however, on the 
conditions surrounding revenue train schedules at the 
moment, and the points that could be reached with a 
minimum of delay. 


Track Placed in Service Progressively 


Tracklaying by railroad forces followed the comple- 
tion of the embankment and the new track was placed 
in service in sections as rapidly as the ballasting and the 
signal installation were finished. During the interval 
between ballasting and the completion of the signals 
the new section was used as a long passing siding by 
freight trains. The rail on all new work is of the 


A.S.C.E. 85-lb. section, supported on creosoted ties and 
full tie plated. 
Originally, the existing main track was ballasted with 
(Continued on page 510) 


Loading Cars at 
Donaldsonville Pit 
with a Crawler- 
Mounted Dragline 








More Economical 





























ized control of forms, special buying studies and 

more orderly accounting and supply have con- 
tinued to be a source of economies for the Southern 
Pacific lines, according to M. E. Maurer, consulting of- 
fice supervisor, Southern Pacific, Pacific system, San 
Francisco, Cal. Committees now determine the kind and 
number of forms to be used, bureaus look after the re- 
production work and office appliance servicing, central 
storehouses guard the inventories and supply the needs, 
and the use and replenishment of the supplies are all 
closely supervised under present methods. 


Over 3,000 Forms Cancelled 


The possibilities of economy through centralizing con- 
trol of stationery forms was recognized several years 
ago by the accounting department. The savings effected 
in that department by a committee of accounting officers 
of the several system lines led to the appointment, in 
1917, of a committee of operating, traffic and motive 
power representatives to review the stationery forms of 
those departments. After the first survey, over 3,000 
forms, or 44 per cent of the total reviewed, were dis- 
continued, and 850 forms, or 12°per cent of the total, 
were revised to obtain improvements of form or reduc- 
tions in cost. 


S YSTEMATIC studies of stationery costs, central- 


Stationery Forms Committee Organized 


After a time it became apparent that, while periodic 
surveys were productive of much economy, the steady 
increase in stationery costs resulting from the rapid 
growth of traffic and the increase in the number of clerks 
required closer supervision and a permanent stationery 
forms committee was appointed, in 1925, on each of the 
system lines to control forms other than those for ac- 
counting. The accounting committee, previously es- 
tablished, continued to function separately in controlling 
accounting and treasury forms and methods, under the 
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Handling of Stationery 


on the Southern Pacific 


Thousands of dollars saved annually 
by systematic control of forms 
and office supplies 


Reproducing 


‘ Equipment a 


Stationery 
Saver ° 


direction of the general auditor, while each of the gen- 
eral committees is headed by an officer appointed by the 
president or executive vice-president. These commit- 
tees are composed of representatives of the executive, 
traffic, operating and motive power departments, the ex- 
ecutive department also representing the stores, purchas- 
ing, law, land and hospital departments. 

The chairmen and committeemen conduct the work 
of the committees in conjunction with their regularly 
assigned duties, except that the volume of operating 
forms has required the operating representative to de- 
vote full time to the committee work. This representa- 
tive is aided by division committeemen, one man on each 
superintendent’s division being delegated to handle sta- 
tionery forms in conjunction with his regular duties. A 
supervisor and a file clerk in the office of the committee 
at San Francisco maintain records and conduct the 
routine and general correspondence. 


A Record of Each Form 


Every stationery form carries an identifying number 
and title, while letter prefixes to the form numbers indi- 
cate whether the form is temporary, local, standard or 
common standard. Local forms are those used only on 
the line originating the forms. Standard forms are 
those which allow printing a single stock for one or 
more lines, or forms which are similar for all system 
lines, except for the company’s name, titles of officers, 
or names of locations, and sometimes other minor dif- 
ferences which do not require re-setting an entire form 
in printing. Common standard forms are those used 
by two or more lines, which can be printed as a single 
stock, and include bound book forms having individual 
company names printed only on the outside cover. 


Duplicating Bureaus 


The approval of individual committee chairmen is 
required to establish or revise any temporary or local 
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form, and agreement between the chairmen of the sev- 
eral committees must be reached before standard or 
common standard forms are established or revised. 
The committees are aided in policing stationery forms 
by the stationery storekeepers, purchasing agents, and 
the managers of the duplicating bureaus, under whose 
direction forms are printed or processed. In the dupli- 
cating bureaus, located at several points on the system, 
has been centralized most of the hectographing, mimeo- 
graphing, multigraphing and addressographing work 
produced for all departments. In addition, considerable 
printing is done in the duplicating bureau of the com- 
pany at San Francisco. Each chairman of the station- 
ery committee issues a monthly report showing.the num- 
ber of forms of each class received for review, and their 
disposition. 


A $62,000 Saving 


Since the appointment of the general committee in 
1925, 35 per cent of all the forms reviewed have been 
discontinued, and over 9 per cent have been revised. In 
addition, changes in the weight and quality of paper 
used have been made in a large number of instances. 
No attempt has been made by the committees to ac- 
cumulate a complete record of the economies. An ex- 
ample of what has been accomplished is afforded, how- 
ever, by the savings made in 31 major changes in sta- 
tionery forms brought about by the committees, total- 
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Passenger Con- 
ductors in Their 
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ing over $62,000 annually, consisting of a $35,000 re- 
duction in stationery costs and a $27,000 payroll reduc- 
tion. In addition, these changes saved 6,000 clerk-days 
annually, so scattered among departments, bureaus and 
jobs as not to permit payroll reductions, but providing 
time needed for other work. 


Supervise Printing 
Aside irom avoiding, the expense of printing forms 
not justified by- their constructive uses, the committees 
control the make-up and size of forms, weight and qual 
ity of paper, color of paper and ink. [Expensive ledger 
and bond papers are replaced, wherever practicable, by 


sulphite bond or chemical papers; card forms, formerly 

printed on glazed or unglazed Bristol board, or on Iron 

Tag, are being superseded by lighter weight and cheaper 
g § sup y tg 8 


tag or material known as B fibre. [Envelopes for inter 

departmental and inter-railroad use are printed on 
brown kraft instead of-manila paper. Re-use envelopes 
having spaces for 12 successive addresses, and with un- 

gummed flaps, are used for ordinary interdepartment tal 
correspondence. White paper is substituted for col- 
ored wherever color distinction is not justified. Print- 
ing the headings, captions, and ruling of some forms in 
one color—generally black—has been widely adopted. 
In some cases, green ink is used to avoid eye-strain. In 
other cases, one color of ink for the entire form gives 
the distinction formerly accomplished by 
the use of colored paper. 

Instructions for the printing of each 
form often permit reductions in sizes or 
afford space for more entries, and some- 
times permit printing on only one side in 

stead of both sides. Likewise, condensing 
the headings and captions and printing 
them higher on the sheet to permit more 
entries has reduced the number of forms 
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required for certain purposes. Continuous manifold 
forms for large operations are saving labor and speed- 
ing up output. 

The same fundamentals for controlling the supply 
and distribution of the larger materials are now used in 
controlling stationery items on the Southern Pacific 
lines. The expense is no longer charged direct to oper- 
ating expenses when it is received. The supply required 
for the 1,500 to 3,000 offices using stationery is central- 
ized at a store where efficient facilities are provided for 
expeditious service and a force employed that is trained 
in handling, inspecting and ordering stocks in quantities 
that will result in attractive prices and minimum invest- 
ment. 


Office Appliances Help 


Since stationery cannot be handled many times with- 
out becoming dog-eared, wrinkled and unfit for use, 








The Freight Conductors’ Stationery is Kept,in a Portable Cabinet 
Serviced Each Trip by Stockkeepers 


special stationery cabinets are provided in the large ot- 
fices that automatically control the, quantity and protect 
the stock. In buildings’ where large quantities of sta- 
tionery are used, the working supply of stock is kept in 
one place in charge of an emiployee reporting to the 
stationery storekeeper. In offices of the size of super- 
intendents’, the stationery is kept in a room equipped 
with a mimeograph machine, a schapirograph machine, 
a dictaphone shaving machine, a binding machine, etc. 
Stocks used by train crews are placed in stationery kits 
containing only such quantities as are required for a few 
trips, and the storeman supplies the stationery much the 
same as he does fusees, torpedoes, packing, oils, etc. 

While stationery and printing comprise only about 2/ 
per cent of the total expense for railway material, the 
expenditure reaches several million dollars annually on 
a road the size of the Southern Pacific, and has made it 
correspondingly important to apply businesslike methods 
to its purchase, care and use. 
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Constructs 50 Miles of 
Double Track on Embankment 


(Continued from page 507) 


gravel dredged from the Mississippi river. This had 
never been satisfactory because it contained so large 
a proportion of fine material and silt as to block the 
drainage seriously. Its use had been continued, how- 
ever, for lack of a convenient supply of suitable ballast 
material. Recently a deposit of gravel of much higher 
quality has been developed at Forest Hill, La., on the 
Red River & Gulf, a logging road which joins the Texas 
& Pacific at. Lecompte, La., about 90 miles west of 
Addis, giving an average haul of about 125 miles on 
this project.. Within the limits of the second-track cor- 
struction the old ballast was replaced with this better 
material, which was also used on all new work, the total 
amounting to 157,000 cu. yd 


Centralized Traffic Control 


To insure maximum use of the increased trackage in 
this territory both tracks were signaled to permit move- 
ments in either direction and a system of centralized 
traffic control with color-light signals was installed. 
High speed crossovers were located at strategic points, 
and centers of control were established at St. James, 
Donaldsonville and Plaquemine, at each of which points 
24-hr. telegraph service was necessary in any event. 
The control points thus selected give a greater degree 
of local supervision of train movements, as well as sim- 
plify the control circuits, since the train dispatching 
headquarters for this territory are at Alexandria, La., 
100 miles west of Addis. 

Each of these operators maintains control of the 
switches and signals within defined limits, and train 
operation is directed entirely by signal indication. The 
control circuits extend to Edgard, the first passing siding 
east of Johnson. All crossovers for non-stop move- 
ments and the switches at the ends of double track at 
Johnson and Donaldsonville are power operated and 
controlled remotely, while a spring switch is provided 
at the end of double track at Addis. All other switches 
are hand thrown. 

As a result of the flexibility provided in this installa- 
tion, it was unnecessary to provide a series of passing 
sidings which would otherwise have been required. 
Owing to the fact that power is available in connection 
with the signal and switch-control installations, lighting 
circuits were provided for the electric lighting of all 
main-line switches. 

The entire project was carried out under the general 
direction of E. F. Mitchell, chief engineer. E. P. 
Weatherby, signal engineer had charge of the signal 
installation. Gifford-Hill & Co., Dallas, Tex., had the 
contract for placing the train fill and supplied the bal- 
last. Robert Wooten, Ft. Worth, Tex., did the drain- 
age work. The track laying and surfacing was done 
by company forces. The signal installation, including 
the construction of the pole line, was made by the signal 
department of the railway. The signaling and switch 
material and equipment was furnished by the General 
Railway Signal Company. 


Tue EMERGENCY UNEMPLOYMENT RELIEF CoMMITTEE of New 
York City has appointed John G. Walber, vice-president of the 
New York Central, as chairman of the Commerce and Indus- 
try Diviston. 
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Colonel Edward 


A. Simmons Dies 


Death claims publisher of Railway Age and associated publications 


in midst of career of achievement 


A. SIMMONS, presi- 

dent of the Simmons- 
Boardman Publishing Cor- 
poration and affiliated com- 
panies, publishers of Rail- 
way Age, died of a cerebral 
hemorrhage at his home in 
Brooklyn, N. Y., on Septem- 
ber 30. Colonel Simmons was 
in his fifty-seventh year and 
had been continuously asso- 
ciated with the Railway Age 
and its predecessor publica- 
tions for 42 years, having as 
a youth of 14 joined the or- 
ganization he later caine to 
head. 

Edward Alfred Simmons 
was born in Brooklyn, N. Y., 
on March 20, 1875, and was 
educated in the public schools 
of that borough. He entered 
the service of the Railroad 
Gazette in a subordinate ca- 
pacity in September, 1889. 
His ability being quickly 
recognized, it was not long 
until, in spite of his youth, 
he had attained an important 
post on the sales staff of the 
magazine, from which he 
was subsequently promoted 
to the business managership. 
In 1911 Colonel Simmons 
effected the merger of the 
Railroad Gazette with the 
Railway Age (Chicago), be- 
coming president of the new 
company formed to take over 
the properties. This com- 
pany, under his leadership. 
also initiated or acquired 
the following transportation 
periodicals: Railway Mechanical Engineer; Railway 
Engineering and Maintenance; Railway Electrical En- 
gineer; Railway Signaling; Marine Engineering; The 
Boiler Maker ; and Airway Age. In 1926 the Railway Re- 
view was acquired and combined with the Railway Age. 

In 1929 the Simmons-Boardman Publishing Corpora- 
tion was formed under the presidency of Colonel 
Simmons, acquiring control of all the transportation 
papers heretofore mentioned, and in addition thereto 
the American Builder and the House Furnishing Re- 
view. With the American Builder have since been com- 
bined the Building Age and several other publications 
in that field, giving it a position of eminence comparable 
to that attained by the Railway Age and its sister 
publications in their service to the railway industry. 


.. OLONEL EDWARD 








Edward Alfred Simmons, 
Born March 20, 1875; Died 
September 30, 1931. Served 
the Railway Agé 42 Years, ters. An associate member 


20 Years as President of 
the Simmons - Boardman 
Publishing Company 


During the World War, 
Colonel Simmons _ served 
with the Quartermaster 
Corps, being commissioned a 
major in 1918, After the war 
he was elevated, first to a 
lieutenant-colonelcy and then 
to a colonelcy, in the Officers’ 
Reserve Corps, Quartermas- 
ter Section. He took a 
keen interest in military af- 
fairs and was a member of 
several military societies. He 
was prominent in the work of 
the American Legion, of 
which he was past comman- 
der for Kings County. He 
served a term as president of 
the Brooklyn Chapter and 
another as president of the 
Department of New York of 
the Reserve Officers’ Asso- 
ciation of the United States. 
He was a member of numer- 
ous clubs, principally in New 
York, Philadelphia, Wash- 
ington, and the Adirondacks. 
At the time of his death he 
was a member of the board 
of governors of the Railroad 
Club of New York. 

Always maintaining an 
active interest in railway af- 
fairs; Colonel Simmons was 
likewise identified with en- 
gineering and marine mat- 


of both the American Society 
of Mechanical Engineers and 
the American Society of 
Civil Engineers, he served 
as chairman of the endow- 
ment committee of the En- 
gineering Foundation, Inc. 
He was a member of the Society of Naval Architects 
and Marine Engineers and chairman of the American 
Marine Standards Committee. As a publisher he took 
a keen interest in that business, was widely acquainted 
among its leaders and active in co-operative endeavor 
looking toward its welfare. Among his business inter- 
ests in addition to that as a publisher, was that of 
machinery manufacture. He was chairman of the 
board of the American Saw Mill Machinery Company 
and president of the American Saw Works, and oc- 
cupied both these executive posts in the American 
Machine Tool Company. 

Colonel Simmons’ career was an ever-expanding one. 
Each year brought enlargement to his business and 
civic activities, involving a pressure of work which 
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doubtless latterly put a strain upon even such a vigorous 
constitution as was his. He was chairman of the 
United States delegation to the International Railway 
Congress at Madrid in 1930 and was actively identified, 
although always in a lay capacity, with political affairs 
both local and national. A. lover of outdoor life, he 
served as president of the New York State Division of 
the Isaac Walton League of America, and his happiest 
hours, when business duties permitted, were spent with 
his family in the Adirondacks, where at Eagle Bay, on 
Fourth Lake, his country seat, Albedor, is located. 


Edward A. Simmons— 
A Tribute 


By Samuel O. Dunn 


Simmons died, he completed a service as presi- 

dent and I a service as editor-in-chief of the 
Railway Age and its affiliated publications of exactly 
twenty years. I cannot refrain at this time as an editor 
from paying tribute to him as one of the fairest, most 
satisfactory and most courageous publishers to whom 
any editor ever reported. 

Until October 1, 1911, W. H. Boardman was both 
president and editor. The company at that time had 
two papers, the present names of which are Railway 
Age and Railway Signaling. At the time of Colonel 
Simmons’ death it had ten papers. As each paper was 
acquired my jurisdiction as editor-in-chief was ex- 
tended over it. 

During the entire twenty years Colonel Simmons 
never issued a single order that any editorial, article 
or item should be published in or omitted from one of 
these papers, or that any editorial policy should be 
adopted, changed or abandoned. His course in this 
respect was not dictated by expediency, but by principle. 
Like every publisher, he desired that the company of 
which he was the head should be financially successful. 
His fundamental principle as a publisher, however, was 
that a business paper should be published primarily to 
render the greatest possible service to the industries in 
the field that it covered. He believed that such service 
could be rendered only by a paper that published the 
most complete and accurate information that it could 
get regarding all the developments in the field, and that 
boldly criticized unsound policies and advocated sound 
policies, regardless of any fears that might be felt as 
to the probable effects upon its circulation and adver- 
tising. He also believed that members of the editorial 
staff who were in constant touch with developments in 
the railway and other fields covered by our papers 
should be better qualified than himself or anybody else 
to decide what should be published and what policies 
advocated or criticized in the editorial columns, and 
while he often raised questions as to the soundness of 
the editorial policies followed, he never once failed un- 
flinchingly to support his editorial department when 
convinced that the editors themselves were satisfied as 
a result of adequate investigation and study that the 
policies they were following were sound from the stand- 
point of the interests of the industries the papers were 
undertaking to serve. 

He fully recognized the fact that business papers 
could not serve their fields well without employing, de- 
veloping and retaining capable men, who must travel ex- 
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tensively in order to gather material and maintain con- 
tacts with men of all ranks and classes in the fields 
served. To do these things required relatively more ex- 
penditures by the editorial department than most pub- 
lishers will authorize. Colonel Simmons never failed 
to authorize and never criticized any expenditure that he 
was convinced was necessary to enable our papers, 
editorially, to render: the best and the most service to 
their fields that was at all compatible with their earning 
capacity. 

During periods of business depression, and especially 
during the present one, it became necessary for our 
company, like other business concerns, to retrench, and 
sometimes, and especially within the last year, to re- 
trench very severely. During these trying times, how- 
ever, and as recently as at the meeting of our board of 
directors last week, he stood fast for the principle that 
our papers must serve their fields as well as possible and 
that no curtailments of editorial expenses should be 


‘made which would impair the editorial quality of our 


papers if it could possibly be avoided. 

If the various Simmons-Boardman papers have been 
outstanding in the services they have rendered to the 
business fields that they have undertaken to cover, the 
credit has been mainly due to Colonel Simmons’ cour- 
age and public spirit as a publisher. If he had any 
characteristic which overshadowed these, it was his un- 
failing kindness to those, whether members of his or~ 
ganization or not, who for any reason became in need 
of assistance. He regarded it as the duty of the com- 
pany and his personal duty to be not only just but 
liberal to those who had rendered long service to the 
company, and his generosity in dealing with those who 
applied to him for his assistance in their time of need 
will never be forgotten by any of those who were long 
associated with him. 








A Close View of a Swiss Federal Railway Train Crossing 
the Grandfey Viaduct at Fribourg 
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Test Train Hauled by Locomotive Equipped with Mays Front End 





Illinois Central Effects Economies 
“. With Improved Front End 


Tests of new design show notable reduction in locomotive back 


pressure and 12 per cent saviing in unit fuel consumption 


bines essentially a Goodfellow exhaust tip and 

basket-bridge arrangement, with a continuous 
petticoat-pipe extension from the smoke stack to a short 
distance above the exhaust nozzle, has been developed 
ancd-tested with notable success on the Illinois Central. 
This fton-patented design is the result of nearly two 
years of experiment and study by the Illinois Central 
mechanical department under the personal direction of 
the general superintendent of motive power, F. R. Mays, 
after whom the front end has been named. 

Comparative test runs in passenger-train service, using 
a Mountain-type locomotive of 51,121 lb. tractive force, 
equipped with the Mays front end, showed that it was 
possible to increase the exhaust nozzle diameter on this 
locomotive from 63% in. to 73% in., reduce the maximum 
back pressure from about 18 lb. to approximately 8 Ib., 
save 12.05 per cent per 100 passenger-car-miles in fuel 
and.5.1 per cent in water. Moreover, the substantially 
increased capacity permitted using Pacific-type locomo- 
tives of 40,758 Ib. tractive force, for example, on heavy 
passenger runs, where Mountain-type locomotives of 
over 50,000 Ib. tractive force were formerly required to 
maintain schedules. Many attendant economies were 
realized, as a result of which the Illinois Central felt 
justified in making the new front end standard. It is 
already applied to 937 locomotives out of a total of 
1,761 programmed for its application. 

Prior to 1931, Illinois Central locomotives had for 
many years been equipped with the same general design 
of front-end appliances, including exhaust nozzle with 
split bridge; draft or petticoat pipe, separated from 
the smoke stack to provide over draft; adjustable dia- 
phragm plate, etc. With this front-end arrangement, 
it was necessary to make use of exhaust nozzles of com- 


A NEW locomotive front-end design, which com- 
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paratively small diameter to create sufficient draft to 
burn the fuel used, which in turn created excessive back 
pressures up to a maximum of 18 lb. under some condi- 
tions of speeds, cut-off, and load. Locomotive effi- 
ciency was thereby decreased and machinery wear in- 
creased. It also made firing more difficult on account 
of the irregular and excessive pull of the draft on the 
fire. Tests had been conducted from time to time to 
determine if this condition could be improved, but no 
definite conclusions were reached regarding what 
changes should be made to effect the desired results. 
Beginning in the latter part of 1929, the various de- 
signs of locomotive front ends were re-studied and 
certain fundamental changes suggested in the arrange- 
ment hitherto standard on the Illinois Central. Service 
tests were conducted with locomotives equipped first 
with the standard front end and later with the new Mays 
front end. As the tests progressed, changes in the ad- 
justment of front-end appliances were made from time 
to time until it was definitely ascertained what arrange- 
ment provided a draft which burned the best fire with 
the least back pressure and lowest fuel consumption, 
and produced the greatest efficiency of the locomotive. 


Details of the New Front-End Arrangement 


Referring to the drawing the general arrangement of 
the design which produced the best results is shown. 
As stated, the exhaust nozzle diameter was increased 
from 6% in. to 73% in. in the case of Mountain type 
locomotives, such as the I. C. 2400 class. It will be 
observed that the upper end of the petticoat pipe fits 
closely in the smoke stack, and overhead draft is thus 
dispensed with entirely. The lower flared end of the 
petticoat pipe is 30 in. in diameter and extends to within 
13%4 in. of the table plate. The most outstanding 
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change called for by the Mays front-end arrangement 
is in the exhaust-nozzle bridge. The old split bridge, 
used for many years, was for the purpose of splitting 
the exhaust steam into two parts to fill the stack and thus 
create sufficient draft. The Goodfellow exhaust tip 
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coal enroute. With a tank capacity of 10,000 gal. water 
was taken only once enroute. The same locomotive 
crew was used during all tests. 

The fuel consisted of Kentucky coal of relatively high 
B.t.u. content, special precautions being taken to assure 








Comparative Tests of Illinois Central 4-8-2 Type Locomotive No. 2447, Equipped 
with Old and New Drafting Arrangements* 
































Lb. of coal Lb. of Lb. of water Running time Average Depth of fire, in. Condition 
Trip Number Car consumed water used evaporated per running —_—* — of fire at 
Number of cars miles per 100 p.c.m. per100p.c.m. Ib. of coa Hr. Min. speed, m.p.h. Leaving Arriving end of trip 
SOUTHBOUND TRIPS 
lj 11 2,057 1,004 5,684 5.66 3 36 51.9 6 21 Bad 
PE tty 1,268 7,319 5.77 3 31 53.0 6 11 Fair 
57 8 1,496 1,338 7,133 5.33 3 40 50.9 6 21 Bad 
Average 9.2 1,716 1,203 6.712 5.59 3 36 51.9 6 17.7 P 
7t 8 1,496 1,180 6,856 5.81 3 36 51.9 5.5 9 Good 
ot 8 1,496 1,094 6,730 6.15 3 38 51.5 7 9 Good 
11t 8 1,496 1,035 6,444 6.22 3 43 50.3 5 9 Good 
Average “8 1,496 1,103 6,677 6.06 3 39 51.2 3.8 9 
NORTHBOUND TRIPS 
2t 8 1,496 -: 1,221 6,986 5.72 3 41 50.8 5 20 Bad 
47 8 1,496 1,151 7,307 6.35 3 44 50.1 5 13 Fair 
67 8 1,496 1,066 6,933 6.50 3 41 50.8 6 13 Fair 
Average "g 1,496 1,146 7,075 6.19 3 42 50.6 5.3 5. 
st & 1,496 986 6,265 6.35 3 41 50.8 6 9 Good 
10t 8 1,496 1,027 6,329 6.16 3 41 50.5 6 10 Good 
12% 7 1,309 1,077 6,970 6.47 3 42 50.5 7 8 Good 
Average 27 1,434 1,030. 6,521 6.33 3 41.6 50.6 6.3 


* Tests made on Panama Limited runs between Memphis, Tenn., and Canton, Miss., 187 miles, using Kentucky coal. 


+ Locomotive equipped with former drafting apparatus. 
¢ Locomotive equipped with Mays drafting apparatus. 








and basket-bridge arrangement has been shown to break 
up the steam jet more thoroughly by splitting it into 
four parts, thus completely filling the stack and, by a 
more effective entrainment of the gases with the steam 
jet, creating an equal and more uniform draft with a 
substantially larger nozzle opening and greatly reduced 
back pressure. The bridge itself is made of two crossed 
bars of 14-in. round case-hardened steel, set at 45 deg. 
to the locomotive center lines. The adjustable dia- 
phragm or baffle plate in front of the exhaust pipe has 
been removed and a clear opening of 20% in. measured 
vertically is maintained on this class of locomotive. 

Particular attention was paid to conditioning the 
locomotives in advance of the tests. The exhaust pipe 
and nozzle were lined up carefully with the center line 
of the stack, the seat of the nozzle on the exhaust pipe 
and the seat of the exhaust pipe on the cylinder saddle 
being checked for tightness by a water test. Also all 
superheater units, flues and the front end were similarly 
checked for leaks. The mechanical condition of laco- 
motives as regards cylinder- and valve-packing wear, 
valve setting, etc., was carefully checked and brought 
up to standard. The brick arch, bearing directly against 
the flue sheet, was examined to assure its being in good 
condition. 


Service Tests on Mountain-Type Locomotive 


During April and May, 1931, a series of comparative 
service tests of front ends was conducted, using Illinois 
Central Locomotive 2447 in regular passenger train 
service between Memphis, Tenn., and Canton, Miss., a 
distance of 187 miles. This territory was chosen be- 
cause of the uniform temperature and wind conditions 
and generally favorable grades which are a maximum 
of 1.22 per cent northbound and 1.25 per cent south- 
bound. The capacity of the locomotive tender was 
18 tons of coal and 10,000 gal. of water. Track scales 
were available at both initial terminals for weighing the 
tender in determining the amount of coal used. With 
the tender capacity stated, it was unnecessary to take 


uniformity. This coal was all received from one vein 
of the Graham mine, Kentucky, being loaded in four 
cars and kept protected from the weather. An analysis 
of the coal in the four cars showed its general uni- 
formity, with heat content varying from 12,310 to 13.- 
500 B.t.u. as indicated in the table. 
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General Arrangement of Mays Locomotive Front End—Insert 
Shows Plan View of Exhaust Nozzle and Bridge 
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Coal was taken only at the initial terminal on a total 
of six northbound and six southbound trips. The loco- 
motive tender was weighed on track scales at the initial 
and final terminals by removing a wedge from between 
the locomotive and tender so that it would be free. 
Identification marks on the track scales permitted spot- 
ting the tender in the same location each time the tender 
was weighed. Water taken at the initial terminal on 





Test Locomotive 2447 Taking Water Once En Route at 
Grenada, Miss. 


each trip and again at Grenada, Miss., was measured 
by previous calibration of the tender in inches at the 
left front and right back corners. 

The locomotive was equipped with a steam-chest 
and back-pressure gage in duplex form, mounted in the 
cab, readings being taken on passing each station other 
than where stops were made. The steam-chest gage 
pipe was tapped into the right steam pipe and the ex- 
exhaust gage pipe into the exhaust space of the right 
valve chamber at each end by means of a branch connec- 
tion. All gages were tested at the beginning of each test. 
The amount of superheat temperature was measured 
with the use of a standard pyrometer gage also tested at 





Analysis of Kentucky Coal Used in Test Runs 


Car No. Car No. Car No. Car No. 

401253 400656 400138 127529 
ND ee ene 94 95 1.19 1.18 
Volatile combustible .......... 35.27 39.30 37.26 38.52 
oe ee 48.45 52.43 50.35 50.15 
Ash i 15.34 7.32 11.20 10.15 
I 055s SNS Sia 5 snes ete 3.49 3.52 4.90 3.49 
RE ie Ob wera eee 13.350 13,500 12,310 13,250 











the beginning of each test. The depth of fire in the 
firebox was estimated by means of narrow steel strips 
welded to the firebox sides at distances of 6 in., 12 in. 
and 18 in. respectively above the grates. 

The results of these tests are summarized in the large 
table which shows a reduction in coal consumed per 100 
passenger-car-miles from 1,203 Ib. to 1,103 Ib., or 83 
per cent southbound and 1,146 Ib. to 1,030 Ib. or 10.1 
per cent northbound. This is an average of 9.2 per 
cent saving in both directions, due to installation of the 
Mays front end. The saving, per 100 passenger-car- 
miles, placed on the basis of an equal number of cars, 
is 12.0 per cent southbound and 12.1 per cent north- 
bound, or 12.05 per cent average saving in both direc- 
tions. By a similar process of calculation the saving 
in pounds of water evaporated per pound of coal is 
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found to be 5.1 per cent on the average in both direc- 
tions. The fire was burned more uniformly and fewer 
cinders were thrown from the stack, a fact commented 
on by conductors. 

The maximum back pressure observed in these tests 
with the locomotive operating at 40 per cent cut-off on 
grades was 8 lb., which may be compared with 18 lb. 
with the old standard front end. The maximum back 
pressure noted at any of the regular test observation 
points, however, was only 3%4 lb., at which time the 
locomotive was operating at 60 m.p.h. and 30 per cent 
cut-off with a boiler pressure of 198 Ib. and steam-chest 
pressure of 192 lb. This reduced back pressure, in 
addition to increasing the efficiency of the locomotive 
substantially, results in lower water consumption, re- 
duced maintenance of machinery, and less back-pressure 
stresses. 

The benefit which the Illinois Central derives from 
the adoption of the Mays front end may be better 
realized when saving in fuel is shown on a money basis. 
During the year 1930, locomotives on this system con- 
sumed 4,201,108 tons of coal at an average cost of 
$2.124 per ton, or a total cost of $8,926,333.64. Using 
the locomotive fuel consumption during 1930 as a basis, 
the Mays front end when applied to all locomotives 
promises to effect a saving in fuel alone of over one 
million dollars. When additional savings resulting from 
reduced wear on machinery, reduced water consumption 
and increased efficiency of locomotives is taken into 
account, the total savings may be estimated at one and 
one-half million dollars per year. The average cost 
per locomotive for changing the front ends is $25. 


Dunn and Weaver Debate 
Waterways Developments 


IDELY divergent views on the development of 
W, inland waterways were expressed by former 

Governor A. J. Weaver of Nebraska and 
Samuel O. Dunn, editor of the Railway Age, in a debate 
on the question of the development of a national sys- 
tem of inland waterways, at Columbus, Neb. on Septem- 
ber 16, in conjunction with the eighth annual Mid- 
Nebraskan Exposition, which is held each year to com- 
memorate the formation of plans for starting a settle- 
ment in Nebraska. Mr. Weaver argued in favor of 
the development, while Mr. Dunn characterized such 
development as an unjustified experiment. 

Mr. Weaver outlined six major reasons which, he 
claimed, justify the construction of inland waterways: 
1. Transportation is so closely connected with the 
growth and prosperity of a nation that in every im- 
portant country of the world the government owns or 
controls the railroad transportation service; 2. In ev- 
ery nation of the world waterways belong to the gov- 
ernment and always remain under the control of the 
government for the benefit of the people; 3. The na- 
tional policy, for 150 years, of the improvement of 
harbors, coastal and other rivers, the Great Lakes and 
connecting channels, establishes a precedent which justi- 
fies the completion of the system; 4. Under the ruling 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission and the Denni- 
son act, river rates go inland and the public in every 
part of the United States receives the benefits of water 
transportation through joint rail and water rates; 
5. The increase in taxable wealth which will come from 
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this development, the conservation of soil now de- 
stroyed along our great water courses by erosion, and 
especially in the Missouri valley, the national saving 
from that part of flood loss and damage traceable to 
inadequate and unregulated channels, each alone would 
justify the improvement; 6. Every government, from 
the nation to the smallest subdivision, is entitled to the 
cheapest public utility service available. 

Mr. Dunn charged that no large expenditure of the 
taxpayers’ money could be more economically unjusti- 
fiable and wasteful under present conditions than the 
proposed large expenditures upon the development of 
rivers and canals. The important question, he said, is 
not the effect that will be produced upon the railways, 
although that should be considered, but the effect upon 
the public welfare. He opposed large expenditures upon 
rivers and canals because they will increase taxes and 
will not cheapen transportation, but on the contrary, 
will actually increase the total cost of transportation 
and, therefore, will be in every respect detrimental to 
the public interest. He maintained that the real value 
of inland waterways has been tested for years and that 
the tests made demonstrate beyond any reasonable 
doubt that proposed future expenditures, not only on 
the upper Mississippi and the Missouri river, but in 
other parts of the country will not be justified by the 
results. 


Estimates of Cost and Traffic Worthless 


“Most past estimates of the cost of projected inland 
waterway improvements and of the traffic that would 
be handled have been almost worthless, and present esti- 
mates cannot be relied upon,” he said. “In 1901, the 
State of New York provided $101,000,000 which it was 
estimated would cover the enlargement and deepening 
of its barge canal system. To June 30, 1929, its cost 
of construction had heen $176,000,000, and operating, 
maintenance and interest costs had increased this total 
to $273,000,000. In 1901, it was estimated that the 
traffic handled would amount to 20,000,000 tons an- 
nually, but it has exceeded 3,000,000 tons in only one 
year. The average railway rate per ton-mile in that 
territory is 10 mills, while the total cost on the barge 
canal is 19.4 mills, of which the shippers pay 44% mills 
in rates and the public 15 mills in taxes. 

“In 1915, the cost of 37 locks in the Ohio river was 
estimated by the board of army engineers at $50,000,- 
000, but up to June 30, 1930, they had cost $88,000,000 
and the total cost of the Ohio river system, including 
the Ohio, the Allegheny and the Monongahela rivers, 
has exceeded $250,000,000. The average rate per ton 
per mile of the railways in the Ohio river territory is 
less than 9 mills, while the average cost of carrying a 
ton of freight 1 mile on the Ohio system in 1928 was 
12.4 mills, of which the shipper paid abcut 6 mills in 
rates and the public paid about 644 mills in taxes. 

“The development of inland waterways on which 
freight is handled at low rates, because most of the cost 
of transportation on them is paid by the taxpayers, can- 
not fail to injure the railways, which already are suffer- 
ing severely because of the diversion of traffic from 
them to government subsidized and unregulated car- 
riers by water and highway. This diversion of traffic 
tends to make it necessary for the railways to charge 
higher rates, and in fact, is one of the principal rea- 
sons why they are finding it necessary now to seek an 
advance in rates. Railway lines reach into every com- 
munity, while waterways can reach only a compara- 
tively small number of communities and, therefore, by 
developing waterways, the government helps to place 
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at a disadvantage all shippers and communities that 
are not located on the waterways, although those that 
are not located on them are taxed to help pay for their 
development. 

“The huge burden of taxation, now amounting to 
about $13,000,000,000 a year, which has been loaded 
upon the backs of. the American people by reckless ex- 
travagance in government, ‘has probably been the prin- 
cipal cause of the coming, prolongation and deepening 
of the present depression, which is the worst ever 
known. Those who advocate increases in the present 
enormous government expenditures to promote compe- 
tition, at a time like this, with railroads and other enter- 
prises in which private capital is invested, and which 
give large employment to labor, should be required to 
advance better arguments for these expenditures than 
mere claims of which all the tests afforded by past and 
present experience are a refutation.” 


Treasury Officers Meet 


HE twenty-fifth annual meeting of the Railway 
| Treasury Officers Association was held at Hotel 

Statler, Buffalo, N. Y., on September 17-18. Re- 
ports of standing and special committees were dis- 
cussed. Revised rules governing the collection of trans- 
portation charges have been formulated as the result 
of a hearing before the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion and its subsequent order. The question of settle- 
ment of interline balances and accounts has been the 
subject of discussion with the Railway Accounting 
Officers Association, but it was considered inopportune 
at the present time to attempt to advance the matter. 
The Committee on Uniform Shippers’ Order Bonds pre- 
sented a final report embodying specimen bond forms 
of single shipment and blanket types, to be filed with 
railways for delivery or other disposition of order con- 
signments prior to surrender of the original bill of 
lading, or of shipment under a straight bill of lading 
without surrender of proper order to deliver. 

The rules for the issuance, conduct and disposition of 
bills of lading have been approved by the Railway Ac- 
counting Officers Association in so far as they pertain to 
accounting matters. The Freight Claim Prevention 
Committee of the American Railway Association has 
recommended these rules to member roads for con- 
sideration and adoption. The Committee on Uniform 
Instructions to Agents Covering Acceptance of Trav- 
eiers’ Checks presented a set of rules together with 
recommended forms of indemnity agreements to be 
made with travel check companies. A paper was pre- 
sented on the subject of calendar simplification, follow- 
ing which a resolution was adopted expressing the senti- 
ment of the association that it is unnecessary and in- 
expedient to make any change in the present calendar. 

The new officers are P. D. Houston, treasurer, 
Tennessee Central, president; I. W. Booth, secretary 
and assistant treasurer, Norfolk & Western, vice- 
president, and L. W. Cox, secretary and treasurer (re- 
elected). 


A TRAIN OF 70 CARS of sugar pine lumber was started from 
Pinedale, Cal., over the Southern Pacific on September 21, 
with cars for Nebraska, Iowa, Illinois, Missouri, Michi- 
gan, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Maryland, New York, Rhode Island, 
Massachusetts, Connecticut and points in Canada. 
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Hearings on Railroad Practices 


Sessions under Part 2 of Ex Parte 104 closed at New York 


on September 29—To resume at Pittsburgh October 5 


state Commerce Commission’s investigation of 

railway practices affecting operating revenues 
and expenses (Ex Parte 104, Part 2) were concluded 
on September 29, after the sessions had extended over 
seven hearing days in that city. W. P. Bartel, director 
of the I. C. C. bureau of service, who is presiding, an- 
nounced an adjournment to October 5 at Pittsburgh, 
Pa., where the schedule calls for hearings from that 
date until October 17. 

In addition to the testimony of Delaware & Hudson 
and Delaware, Lackawanna & Western witnesses, re- 
ported in the Railway Age of September 26, evidence 
was presented at the New York hearings by the follow- 
ing railroads: The Erie (Eastern district) ; the Lehigh 
& New England; the Lehigh Valley; the New York 
Central (Lines Buffalo, Clearfield and East) ; the New 
York, Ontario & Western; the Ulster & Delaware; the 
Lehigh & Hudson River; the Central of New Jersey; 
the Reading; and the Staten Island Rapid Transit. 

As each of the carriers responding at New York 
completed its presentation A. G. Hagerty, attorney for 
the Commission, asked that a statement be filed showing 
for a period of one year the total money paid out of 
revenues for allowances to industries, switching charge 
absorptions and other terminal services. Objection was 
taised by railroad counsel because of the work involved 
and also because they held that such a statement would 
show only one side of a picture—it would not: reveal 
the savings in spotting costs which allowances to indus- 
tries effect nor the additional revenues which switching 
absorptions bring about. After a conference with ac- 
counting officers on the matter Director Bartel deferred 
to a later date a formal ruling on Attorney Hagerty’s 
request. 


N EW YORK hearings in connection with the Inter- 


Erie 

M. B. Pierce, assistant general counsel of the Erie 
in his opening statement on September 24, said that at 
the New York hearings he would present evidence 
relating to the Eastern district of the Erie, the New 
York, Susquehanna & Western and the New Jersey & 
New York. Testimony with reference to other Erie 
lines will be introduced at the Pittsburgh, Pa., and 
Chicago sessions. J. F. Ingling, supervisor of fuel and 
locomotive operation and former assistant to the gen- 
eral manager, was the first Erie witness. Mr. Ingling’s 
itestimony dealt with the operating aspects of delivering 


«arload freight in the territory east of Port Jervis, 


N. Y. He stated that there are no plants in this terri- 
tory which receive allowances from the Erie for per- 
forming spotting services. Some industries with sys- 
tems of plant tracks on these lines do, however, perform 
Spotting without any allowance while at others the Erie 
motive power does all the spotting. Mr. Ingling de- 
scribed the switching moves involved in serving a typical 
industry in each of the two forementioned classes. 

u:; Under cross-examination, Mr. Ingling stated that 
spotting time per car was probably greater on single 
spur ‘tracks than at plants with several tracks because 
of' the volume of traffic usually handled in the latter 
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instances. He thought, however, that if the Erie had 
adequate team track facilities it would probably be 
cheaper to serve all patrons on these. 

W. A. Cotton, mechanical assistant, followed Mr. 


Ingling and introduced an exhibit showing the approxi- 
mate cost per switching locomotive hour on the Erie 
System. The figure of $6.92 per hour shown in this 
exhibit, Mr. Cotton explained, included in the main out 
of pocket costs. J. W. Graves, superintendent at Dun- 
more, Pa., accepted for the Erie the description, pre- 
viously introduced by the Delaware & Hudson, of the 
operations involved in serving the anthracite coal fields. 

H. R. Adams, assistant general manager of the East- 
ern district, supplemented Mr. Ingling’s testimony with 
descriptions of Erie operations at plants west of Port 
Jervis. Mr. Adam’s testimony revealed that the Erie 
makes to certain iron and steel plants allowances similar 
to those mentioned in connection with the Delaware, 
Lackawanna & Western presentation, reported in the 
Railway Age of September 26. Director Bartel brought 
out that some of these allowances are paid to plants 
not located on Erie rails but reached only through an- 
other line, the switching charges of which the Erie 
absorbs. 

T. P. Hennessy, chief clerk in charge of demurrage, 
followed Mr. Adams and explained the rules under 
which the Erie assesses demurrage in specific cases 
about which Director Bartel inquired. In the course 
of his testimony Mr. Hennessy was led to the same 
admission as was General Freight Agent Williams of 
the D. L. & W. with reference to cases where allowances 
are made for switching and the free time under the 
demurrage tariffs is computed from the first 7 a. m. 
after the cars are placed on the interchange track. He, 
like Mr. Williams, conceded that in such cases the 
carrier would seem to be applying the demurrage tariff 
while the car is still in transit to final destination. 


Allowances Dictated by Competition 


The final Erie witness—O. M. Meyne, assistant gen- 
eral freight agent,—first cited for the record all Erie 
tariffs covering diversion, reconsignment, absorptions, 
allowances and accessorial services. The road employs 
the general reconsignment and diversion tariffs and 
makes the usual competitive absorption of connecting 
line switching charges. Allowances to the iron and steel 
plants served by the Erie are on the same basis as 
those granted by the D. L. & W. In subsequent cross- 
examination Mr. Meyne agreed that in the main these 
allowances were dictated by commercial and rail com- 
petition. Erie tariffs on iron and steel products, it was 
also developed, provide for fabrication in transit; the 
charge for this is three cents per 100 lb. 

Director Bartel’s examination of Mr. Meyne was an 
attempt to determine what it costs the Erie to get the 
traffic of iron and steel plants which it reaches only by 
absorbing the switching charges of a connecting line. 
The cost of obtaining such traffic, the Director said, was 
the amount of the allowance to the plant plus the 
amount of the connecting line switching charge ab- 
sorbed plus the switching line’s reclaim on per diem. 
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The witness agreed to furnish a statement showing the 
above disbursements at some selected plant on a per 
car basis and revealing in addition the revenue per car 
on some representative commodity moving in consid- 
erable volume to the plant. 


Lehigh & New England 


The Lehigh & New England presented three witnesses 
—W. H. Edwards, general superintendent ; J. R. Brown, 
superintendent of car service, and C. F. Keller, general 
freight agent. Mr. Edwards stated that the principal 
commodities handled by- the L. & N. E. are anthracite 
coal and cement. No industries, he continued, receive 
allowances for performing their own spotting service; 
there are five plants on the L. & N. E. which perform 
their own switching without allowances and eleven 
plants served by two or more tracks on which the 
L. & N. E. does the spotting. This road performs no 


loading or unloading of carload freight; neither does - 


it have any elevator or storage facilities. Crane facili- 
ties are provided at some points where no charge is 
made for their use. After giving examples of typical 
switching services at cement plants Mr. Edwards ac- 
cepted for the L. & N. E. the Delaware & Hudson 
description of services at anthracite coal mines. Mr. 
Brown’s testimony related to demurrage while Mr. 
Kellar gave references to L. & N. E. tariffs covering 
rate relationships with connecting industrial railroads. 


Lehigh Valley 


J. N. Haines, general manager, was the first Lehigh 
Valley witness. His opening statement embraced a 
brief description of the switching services performed 
at each of several industries about which the I. C. C. 
had inquired. The Lehigh Valley also makes allow- 
ances to certain iron and steel plants which perform 
their own spotting services. The only reason for these 
allowances, Mr. Haines insisted under cross-examina- 
tion, was the fact that the allowance is in each instance 
less than would be the cost to the Lehigh Valley of 
performing the spotting services involved. The Lehigh 
Valley, he continued, considers its obligation under the 
line haul rate to be one of spotting cars at convenient 
points for loading and unloading. If an industry de- 
sires to do its own switching and asks an allowance an 
investigation is made, he said, and if the allowance 
desired is less than the carrier’s cost of doing the spot- 
ting then the allowance is made. Asked why industries 
can do the spotting work more economically, Mr. Haines 
said that generally industrial locomotives are small, 
their operators do not receive standard wages nor are 
the plants required to observe hours of service rules 
and other regulations which tend to augment railroad 
operating expenses. While he agreed that competition 
dictated the absorption of connecting line switching 
charges, the witness held that operating ‘considerations 
were the controlling factor in the granting of allow- 
ances. : 

In his subsequent cross-examination of the Lehigh 
Valley traffic witness—I. S. Auch, general freight agent 
—on the foregoing subject Attorney Hagerty brought 
out that the traffic department determines the plants to 
which allowances will be granted. In re-direct exami- 
nation by Lehigh Valley counsel, however, Mr. Auch 
agreed that the traffic department alone does not in 
all cases determine the matter of allowances; he knew 
of cases where the operating department had asked to 
be relieved of costly switching through the granting 
of allowances. 

Director Bartel, in his questioning of Mr. Haines, 
was interested in developing under what theory an 
allowance is granted to an industry with which the 
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Lehigh Valley has no physical connection. The witness 
stated that presumably the Lehigh could reach such 
plants under trackage rights over the lines which it 
now employs to do the switching. The director then 
asked from Mr. Haines the same statement that he 
had. requested of the Erie, relating to the several deduc- 
tions from line-haul revenue involved in reaching the 
plants under discussion. This witness would not, how- 
ever, concede to Director Bartel, as did Mr. Willaims 
of the D. L. & W. and Mr. Hennessy of the Erie, that 
demurrage and line-haul tariffs are operating concur- 
rently in cases where allowances are granted and de- 
murrage is computed from the time of placement on the 
interchange track. Mr. Haines thought previous dis- 
cussions on this matter had confused demurrage with 
operating practice. In effect he gripped the two horns 
of the dilemma and swung himself to an unassailable 
position between, for he coined a new word to fit the 
circumstances; he said that cars placed on the inter- 
change tracks at plants receiving allowances were placed 
only “demurragely.” Mr. Haines told Attorney Hagerty 
that he attached no special significance to the fact that 
the spotting allowances are confined in the main to 
plants of the iron and steel industry. 

General Freight Agent Auch in his direct testimony 
cited for the record the Lehigh Valley tariffs covering 
accessorial services, allowances and absorptions. This 
road follows the uniform storage, reconsignment and 
diversion charges. It publishes a charge for loading and 
unloading carload freight at Buffalo and another, effec- 
tive at Easton, Pa., which covers the unloading of 
mail shipped in freight service and consigned to the post 
office at Easton. Mr. Auch was subjected to but little 
cross-examination in addition to that under which his 
testimony on allowances referred to above, was devel- 
oped. He conceded that competition forced the Lehigh 
Valley to absorb switching charges; this must be done, 
he said, in lieu of providing its own terminal if the 
business is desired. 

At the opening of the September 26 session Director 
Bartel stated that he gathered, from the evidence which 
cross-examination of railway witnesses by industrial 
counsel was developing, that there was a disposition 
among these counsel to think that the investigation con- 
templated establishing a distinction between spotting on 
a public team track and on an ordinary private siding. 
As for himself, the Director said he certainly would 
not recommend a charge in addition to the line-haul 
rate for delivery on an ordinary private spur. The dis- 
tinction in service, if any, he continued, is between the 
ordinary private siding and the complicated system of 
industrial tracks requiring spotting at several different 
points within a plant. 


New York Central 


New York Central testimony presented at New York 
related to its lines east of Buffalo and Clearfield; Ira H. 
Hubbel, assistant traffic manager, was the first witness. 
Mr. Hubbel, like other traffic witnesses, made a general 
statement refering to the tariffs covering matters under 
investigation. He stated that reconsignment of fruit 
and vegetable traffic at Buffalo is an exception and is 
performed without a charge. He assigned carrier com- 
petition as the reason for this exception, stating that 
the New York Central followed other carriers in the 
matter. The New York Central makes allowances to 
iron and steel plants as do the other carriers whose 
witnesses have been reported previously on the subject. 

Director Bartel questioned Mr. Hubbel as to the 
service contemplated in New York Central switching 
tariffs under which service is performed for other 
roads to plants which are given an allowance By/ those 
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other roads. Mr. Hubbel conceded that since the New 
York Central switching tariffs apply to and from private 
sidings they presumbably include spotting at plants. 
The Director took as an example a plant to which the 
Lehigh Valley grants an allowance but which the Lehigh 
reaches only by absorbing a New York Central switch- 
ing charge. In such a case, he asked, is the Lehigh 
Valley paying for the spotting twice—once when it 
absorbs the switching charge which presumably con- 
templates spotting and a second time when it grants the 
allowance to the plant? The witness did not express 
any opinion and the Director did not press the point 
further. 

In explaining to Attorney Hagerty the New York 
Central absorption tariffs, Mr. Hubbel stated that these 
are not confined to competitive traffic; the only limita- 
tions are minimum tonnage and revenue requirements. 
It is the desire of the New York Central to give its 
patrons the widest possible range of markets, the witness 
added. 

“Is it or is it not a fact”, asked Director Bartel, 
“that the traffic department is after business regardless 
of cost?” 

“That’s a pretty broad statement, Mr. Director,” 
said Mr. Hubbel. 

“Well, isn’t it a fact?’ Director Bartel insisted. 

“T can’t go that far” the witness said and added, “We 
hate to see anything get away—I’ll say that.” 


Bulk Container Services 


Asked by Attorney Hagerty about New York Central 
container services on cement traffic, Mr. Hubbel stated 
that he was not prepared to testify on container serv- 
ices. Thomas P. Healy, Washington, D. C., attorney 
representing the New York Central, stated that he had 
not intended to present evidence on containers in view 
of the fact that the I. C. C. had recently passed on mer- 
chandise container services and because bulk container 
traffic was mainly intrastate. Director Bartel stated 
he would like some information on the bulk container. 
It was his understanding, he said, that the New York 
Central publishes a rate for cement moved in box cars 
and the same rate for that commodity handled in con- 
tainers, the latter, however, including unloading at 
destination. When Mr. Healy insisted that the greater 
proportion of this container traffic is intrastate the 
Director asked counsel if he would state for the record 
that the New York Central container tariffs on bulk 
commodities contemplate unloading. Mr. Healy con- 
ceded that the New York Central provides crane facili- 
ties for this traffic and that the crane service provided 
permits of a dropping of the loaded container onto a 
motor truck or a suspension of the container over a 
truck to permit an emptying of the container contents 
into a truck by means of a drop bottom device on the 
container. 

Director Bartel pressed the point further, however, 
and said he had heard of instances where the New York 
Central maintains a locomotive for spotting container 
cars convenient to crane facilities. Also, the Director 
was informed, there were instances where the New 
York Central had leased land adjacent to its crane 
facilities to road building contractors who received con- 
tainer shipments of cement. In some such cases, he 
continued, he understood the contractor’s bins are 
located so that the New York Central crane is able to 
move the containers from the cars to a point where 
their contents may be dropped directly into those bins. 
The Director’s further understanding, as he stated it, 
is that this whole subject was brought before the trunk 
line traffic managers and voted down, notwithstanding 
which the New York Central proceeded with the. plan. 
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Further questioning of Mr. Hubbel related to coal 
storage charges at Buffalo and he then relinquished the 
witness chair to D. B. Fleming, assistant general man- 
ager, New York Central, Lines Buffalo and East. 

Mr. Fleming’s opening statement embraced a brief 
description of switching operations at 54 locations, 
mentioned in the notice received by the New York 
Central. Cross-examination of this witness by Attorney 
Hagerty related in the main to the performance of 
spotting services at different types of plant layouts, 
while Director Bartel was interested in facilities and 
charges for the handling and storage of coal on docks 
at Buffalo. 


Container Services Explained 


When New York Central counsel called no witness to 
follow Mr. Fleming, Attorney Hagerty expressed a de- 
sire to have testimony regarding container shipments 
of cement such as Director Bartel had previously men- 
tioned, as reported in the foregoing. Mr. Healy re- 
peated his statement to the effect that he had prepared 
nothing on container service. The Director’s statement 
of September 26, on the subject, Mr. Healy continued, 
seems to indicate that the Director is fully advised as 
to the facts and in addition seems to infer that there 
is some reprehensible practice involved in the bulk con- 
tainer services. Asked by Director Bartel if he would 
admit for the record that there was something repre- 
hensible about the service Mr. Healy replied with an 
emphatic negative. In view of the Director’s state- 
ment, however, Mr. Healy said he would not produce 
a container witness voluntarily—he took the position 
that under the circumstances if a container witness were 
desired a subpoena should be issued. Accordingly, a 
subpoena was served on J. N. Crocker, manager of 
mail, express and container traffic, who was present in 
the hearing room. Before permitting the examination 
of Mr. Crocker by Attorney Hagerty, Mr. Healy re- 
quired that the record show his objections to any ques- 
tions relating to intrastate traffic moving in containers. 

Mr. Crocker then proceeded to read a statement 
describing in detail the container service for bulk com- 
modities afforded by the New York Central to road- 
building contractors. The commodities involved, the 
witness said, are crushed stone, cement and sand, all 
three of which are susceptible to handling by compet- 
ing motor trucks and barge lines. When a road con- 
struction job is advertised the New York Central con- 
sults with some prospective bidder and outlines for 
him the service it will provide if the materials are 
handled in container service. On the basis of this in- 
formation the contractor submits his bid. Out of 13 
jobs so calculated this year the New York Central was 
successful in getting the traffic of all three commodities 
(cement, sand and stone) in only one case. In August, 
1931, its gross revenue from the handling of sand, stone 
and cement in containers was $67,289.81. 

As to the attitude of the Trunk Line Association, 
characterized by Director Bartel as disapproving, Mr. 
Crocker said that this organization has never objected 
to the transfer by the New York Central crane of the 
loaded container to a truck; the objection, the witness 
said, was directed to the suspending of the container to 
permit a dumping of its contents into trucks or bins. 
This attitude, Mr. Crocker called “a distinction without 
a difference.” There is some misunderstanding, Mr. 
Crocker continued, if an impression is abroad that the 
New York Central is going ahead with the bulk con- 
tainer service in the face of the Trunk Line Associa- 
tion’s disapproval. At one meeting, he explained, the 
Trunk Line Association by a majority vote did object to 
the dumping of the contents while the container was 
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suspended on the New York Central crane. But the New 
York Central pointed out that it had already agreed 
with road contractors to perform the service and these 
contractors had made bids for road jobs with this con- 
tainer service entering their calculations. Thus the 
railroad felt a moral obligation to provide the service. 
It was therefore agreed that the tariffs providing for 
the dumping of the container contents would have an 
expiration date of December 31, 1931, in order not to 
interfere with highway construction work already 
planned. Thus, the witness said, the bulk cement is 
now being handled under tariffs approved by the Trunk 
Line Association. 


Container Plan an Experiment 


Director Bartel, in his statement of September 26, 
opening this container subject, had said he was in- 
formed that the New York Central provided a locomo- 
tive to spot container cars for the crane. Mr. Crocker 
said that this was done only at one point, that it was 
not contemplated when the traffic was solicited and was 
resorted to only because the contractor at that point 
required the materials very rapidly. The witness con- 
tinued to outline the operations involved in serving the 
road contracts under the bulk container tariffs. The 
plan this year, he said, is a pioneering one; the New 
York Central thinks the container is the only weapon 
which permits it to meet truck and barge competition 
for this traffic. It was the disposition of the New York 
Central, Mr. Crocker added, to seek the sympathy of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission in this matter for 
the railroad thinks it is doing the right thing. Where- 
upon Attorney Hagerty required the record to show 
that his questions were in no way calculated to develop 
‘the existence of any reprehensible practice; the bulk 
container, he added, is a new type of service and he 
was merely attempting to show its affect on the revenues 
and expenses of the railroad. 

Director Bartel’s questioning of Mr. Crocker brought 
out the fact that one contractor’s bins were located 
on land leased from the New York Central. The 
witness did not know the details of the lease. Further 
questions by the Director related to ownership of con- 
tainers and container cars and to terms on which rail- 
roads other than the New York Central could obtain 
the use of this equipment. To answer these latter New 
York Central counsel stipulated for the present record 
testimony on these matters presented in the recent con- 
tainer service investigation. 

Following the New York Central there came in turn 
the New York, Ontario & Western, the Ulster & Dela- 
ware and the Lehigh & Hudson River. Each presented 
an operating and a traffic witness and the presentations 
of all three roads consumed less than an hour. Their 
switching operations are confined in the main to ordi- 
nary spur track spotting while their accessorial services 
are few. None of the witnesses for these roads was 
subjected to any extended cross-examination by counsel 
for the commission. 


Central of New Jersey 


The Central of New Jersey presented the testimony 
of R. W. Brown, vice-president and general manager, 
and of C. L. Ewing, freight traffic manager. Three 


plants on the Jersey Central, Mr. Brown testified, re- 
ceive allowances for performing their own spotting 
services ; two are steel plants and the other is the plant 
of the Standard Oil Company of New Jersey at 
Bayonne, N. J. Eighteen plants with systems of tracks 
perform their own spotting without any allowances. 
Mr. Brown did not know the reasons for the allowances 
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—the determination of these matters, he testified under 
cross-examination, rests with the traffic department. 

Mr. Ewing first filed an exhibit listing reference 
numbers to 100 Jersey Central tariffs covering accesso- 
rial services which he said were generally the same as 
those of other railroads. In his examination of Mr. 
Ewing, Director Bartel was interested in the interchange 
with the Chestnut Ridge Railway, serving among others 
the plant of its owner—the New Jersey Zinc Company, 
near Palmerton, Pa. The witness stated that he under- 
stood the acquisition of the Chestnut Ridge by the New 
Jersey Zinc Company was in the interests of more eff- 
cient operation of the Zinc Company’s plant. The Di- 
rector’s further questioning brought out that both the 
C. N. J. and the Chestnut Ridge serve directly what is 
known as the New Jersey Zinc Company’s West plant. 
The traffic for this plant is, however, now routed over 
the Chestnut Ridge. The Director next asked if the 
C. N. J., unless it so desired, could be forced to- enter 
joint rates short-hauling itself by means of this inter- 
change with the Chestnut Ridge. The witness said that 
the rates were established in accordance with a decision 
of the I. C. C. The Chestnut Ridge, he later testified, 
receives a division of $4.95 cents per car on carload 
freight handled by it. 

In the course of his discussion of allowances to plants 
for spotting Mr. Ewing mentioned the fact that the 
Standard Oil Company of New Jersey was seeking to 
have the railroads perform the switching of its Bayonne, 
N. J., plant in lieu of doing the switching itself under 
the allowance plan. Mr. Ewing was next asked why 
the railroads—the Lehigh Valley and Jersey Central 
both serve this plant and now make an allowance to it 
—have not acceded to the Standard Oil request if they 
conceive it to be the carrier’s duty to spot cars at plants 
now receiving allowances. The witness stated that 
negotiations were as yet pending but the Director could 
not see the need for negotiations if the duty of the 
carriers to perform the spotting under the line-haul 
rates was not in doubt. If the final decision be that 
the railroads will not perform the service, the Director 
asked, would the allowance be continued? Mr. Ewing 
said it would not be continued if a study indicated that 
conditions had changed so that the carriers, once physi- 
cally able to do the spotting, could not now do so because 
of some disability of the plant. 

Mr. Ewing next testified that the C. N. J. has in 
service what he called “steel crate containers, an inven- 
tion of the Jersey Central,” designed to meet highway 
competition for brick and building-block traffic. Tariffs 
under which shipments in these containers move provide 
for the transfer by crane of the container from car 
to truck at destination points where crane service is 
available. 


Reading 


With the exception of the brief presentation of the 
Staten Island Rapid Transit, consuming the final half- 
hour of the New York hearings, the Reading was the 
last road to be heard in that city. A. T. Owen, super- 
intendent of transportation, and W. B. Gheen, assistant 
freight traffic manager, appeared. Mr. Owen proceeded 
first to describe various types of switching services and 
revealed that certain iron and steel plants receive from 
the Reading allowances for performing their own spot- 
ting. Mr. Owen did not know the reasons for these 
allowances. The greater part of the examination of 
Mr. Gheen related to the question of whether the switch- 
ing line or the line-haul carrier is obligated to spot 
cars at industries receiving allowances. Director Bartel 
was seeking the reason why, if the tariffs of the switch- 
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ing carrier whose charges are absorbed contemplated 
spotting, the allowance to an industry served under such 
a set-up is paid by the line-haul road. The witness 
agreed that the switching road is benefited under such 
a plan because it is relieved of spotting services con- 
templated in its tariffs. He added, however, that re- 
ciprocal switching arrangements are mutually advan- 
tageous to railroads and usually equalize themselves. 


Multi-Pressure 3-Cylinder 
Locomotive for N. Y. C. 


URING tthe celebration at Schenectady, N. Y., 

on September 24, of the one hundredth anni- 

versary of the DeWitt Clinton, the first locomo- 
tive to run in the State of New York, officers of the 
New York Central Lines and the American Locomotive 
Company inspected the experimental multi-pressure 
locomotive which has just been completed for the rail- 
road at the Schenectady works of the American Loco- 
motive Company. 

This locomotive, the order for which was placed in 
the spring of 1929, employs the same system of steam 
generation and utilization as the Schmidt-Henschel 
double-pressure high-pressure locomotive * built in Ger- 
many in 1925, which is now known in America as the 
Elesco multi-pressure system. The principle of this 
system consists of the utilization of steam from a two- 
pressure boiler in which the high-pressure portion re- 
ceives its heat indirectly through the medium of a closed- 
cycle steam generator, the tubes of which constitute the 
firebox portion of the boiler and are directly exposed to 
the radiant heat. A steam pressure up to 1,300 Ib. is 
developed in the closed cycle, which is filled with dis- 
tilled water. This steam passing through coils in the 
high-pressure drum transfers its heat to the water in 
this drum, in which steam is generated at a pressure of 
850 lb. per sq. in. The. drum itself is not exposed to 
radiant heat. 

The high-pressure steam is superheated and is used 
in a single high-pressure cylinder. The exhaust from 
this cylinder, augmented by superheated steam from the 
fire-tube or low-pressure portion of the boiler at 250 
lb. per sq. in., supplies the two low-pressure cylinders. 

The New York Central locomotive is of the 4-8-4 
type and the total weight of the engine and tender is 
747,700 lb. It develops a tractive force of 78,500 Ib. 

The locomotive was designed jointly by the railroad, 
the Superheater Company and the American Locomo- 
tive Company. 





*'For a description of this locomotive see page 
Railway Age. 


1969, June 26, 1926, 
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Double-Pressure High-Pressure Three-Cylinder Locomotive Just Completed by the American Locomotive Company 
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Freight Car Loading 


WasHincton, D, C, 

EVENUE freight car loading in the week ended 

September 19 amounted to 742,628 cars, which 

was less than the loading in the week before Labor 
Day and 209,933 cars less than the total for the cor- 
responding week of last year. As compared with 1929 
it was a reduction of 424,767 cars. Loading of mis- 
cellaneous freight was 106,582 cars less than that for 
the corresponding week of last year, while merchandise 
loading showed a decrease of 26,888 cars and coal load- 
ing a decrease of 30,862 cars. All districts showed de- 
creases from last year. The summary, as compiled by 
the Car Service Division of the American Railway Asso- 
ciation, follows: 


Revenue Freight Car Loading 


Week Ended Saturday, September 19, 1931 











Districts 1931 1930 1929 
RT er eee 164,981 210,63¢ 261,547 
CN EEO TPT eer ere 143,369 188,381 5,947 
MINN FFP: a ahanl'y Saree wrasse Se wie 48,153 55,661 5045 
ER rer ee Pee er 103,175 129,819 57,256 
TREE Siri oon s ss sw cetelis ba ae 105,387 144,545 182,532 
Cumbre Wester) s.6:s0.04 99% 88 sar 116,067 144,619 169,879 
Southwestern 61,496 78,900 96,189 
Total Western Districts............ 282,950 368,064 8,600 
Pe. CIN ck 525 lisnte occu ea maa e > 742,628 952,561 1,167,395 

Commodities 

Grain and Grain Products.......... 40,192 46,125 
Se nF eer eee ee 24,931 27,445 2 
ST Sete reste shiek ee daa Seroree 123,005 153,867 192,78 
SB eee 4,606 8,176 11,975 
WONGSt PrORGCUe 6 6 scsi waeseaeee 26,572 41,496 62,576 
MME. grsiasie tars Gucelels oh <n 0 sewer mals 29,855 48,785 98,956 
MN sa ia hg ochre cacpupracalere ase-a eons » 217,912 244,800 271,407 
NI, oS wens cle Revise pees < 275,555 382,137 475,790 
Sn ane 742,628 952,561 1,167,395 
II SOs o/c in cos EAb ota hich Bi cotoce cain 667,750 965,813 1,153,274 
eh aindecarcs'a 9 aso: ti ghaach Biunare 759,546 856,649 1,018,481 
SIN i cfs ov aces ea Genoese oee 763,764 984,510 1,162,100 
SIE TE oi oda is Sih aig ware einen 748,711 940,558 1,137,966 

Cumulative total, 38 weeks........ 27,827,959 34,203,038 38,716,887 


The freight car surplus for the week ended Septem- 
ber 14 averaged 571,014 cars, an increase of 5,905 cars 
as compared with the preceding week. The total in- 
cluded 300,097 box cars, 206,469 coal cars, 25,306 stock 


cars and 14,612 refrigerator cars. 


Car Loading in Canada 


Revenue car loadings at stations in Canada for the 
week ended September 19 totaled 53,699 cars, an in- 
crease over the previous week of 3,645 cars, but a 
decrease as compared with the same week last year of 
19,020 cars. 


Total Total Cars 





Cars Rec’d from 
Loaded onnections 
Total for Canada 
a Se b> fr ear 53,699 22,273 
a re 50,054 0,1 
SS: 53,204 
Septemsmer 20, 1930 cic siciiccsascees 72,719 
Cumulative Totals for Cana + 
a ee: | 1,835,741 G 
Septemmer ZO, 1950 2. ..c. cece cess 3900004 75,400 
SEPOCIMOEL Bt, TPAD ans sieves tveuee, 2,504 198 904 
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N. & W. Boosts 


Automatic Domestic Stokers 


S a further step in its efforts to promote the 
A sales of its coal producing patrons the Norfolk 

& Western is offering proof that bituminous 
coal is unusually efficient and economical when used 
with automatic stokers in domestic heating plants. The 
railway has announced the results of exhaustive tests 
of two representative stokers using the low and high 
volatile bituminous coals mined on the railway’s line 
in Southern West Virginia, Southwestern Virginia and 
Eastern Kentucky. The tests were conducted in the 
road’s laboratory at Roanoke, Va., and under the super- 
vision of its engineer of tests, who stated, in the con- 
clusion of his report: 

“The experience with the two automatic stokers 
which, it is believed, are fairly representative of the 
best of this class of equipment, shows that both the 
high and low volatile coals mined on the Norfolk & 
Western can be satisfactorily used with automatic stok- 
ers in domestic heating plants with greater efficiency 
and better heat regulation than under expert hand-fir- 
ing, and, after proper installation and adjustment, with 
a minimum of attention.” The results of these tests 
have been incorporated in a booklet which is being dis- 
tributed by the Coal Traffic Department of the railway. 
A summary of the report follows: 

Automatic stokers for firing domestic heating plants 
is a development which has been making rapid 
- strides. These stokers add to the convenience of heat- 
ing homes and provide facilities for using coal with 
the ease of attention and automatic regulation compara- 
ble to the use of gas and oil and with that economy 
which usually is favorable to bituminous coal. 

In order to approach a practical condition as nearly 
as possible, a residence was selected as typical of the 
type of home where a stoker might be installed. This 
residence consists of eleven rooms and two large and 
one small hall. The radiating surface required was 
calculated and the amount of radiation indicated that 
a boiler of 2,600 square feet of rated capacity (water) 
would be proper for such an installation. Therefore a 
boiler of this size, having a grate area of 5.28 square 
feet, was purchased and installed in the testing plant. 
Suitable facilities for absorbing the heat and instru- 
ments for determining and recording the results were 
applied. 

Two representative types of stokers adaptable for 
burning bituminous coals in residential heating have 
been thoroughly tested. In the installation of these two 
types of stokers the boiler was elevated 24 inches above 
the floor, thus providing a space of 31 inches between 
the top of the stoker retort and the crown of the fur- 
nace. 

Three rates of firing were established: a rate re- 
quired to heat the residence to 70 degrees, at an out- 
side temperature of approximately zero, and with 1% 
changes of air per hour, with a 15 mile per hour wind; 
a rate of firing to meet the above conditions except at 
an outside temperature of 35 degrees; and a rate to 
meet the same conditions at an outside temperature of 
65 degrees. Tests were also made to correspond to vary- 
ing degrees of outside temperatures within the fore- 
going limits. Most of the tests consisted of a continu- 
ous operation for 96 hours although some were ex- 
tended to 167 hours. 

The coal consumption required to meet the zero out- 
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side temperature was from 15 to 19 pounds per hour. 

The consumption required to meet the outside tem- 
perature of 65 degrees was just as small an amount of 
coal as necessary to keep the fire alive and this aver- 
aged about two pounds per hour. 


Low Volatile Coals 


The low volatile sizes tested consisted of the follow- 
ing: Nut, 1 in. to %4 in.; pea, % in. to % in.; slack, 1 
in. to 0. 

The volatile in these coals varied from 15.78 to 22.02 
per cent. The tests clearly indicated that these low 
volatile coals, as mined in the Pocahontas and Tug 
River fields, can be very satisfactorily used in these 
stokers. The over-all efficiency of each coal was good 
and in each case exceeded the efficiency obtained with 
closely supervised hand-fired methods. The average 
efficiency of the three grades was practically the same. 
The efficiency at the high rate of firing, corresponding 
to an outside temperature of zero, was greater than at 
the medium rate of firing for intermediate outside tem- 
peratures and still greater than the efficiency at a very 
low rate of firing corresponding to mild outside tem- 
peratures. 

To keep the fire in good condition it was found de- 
sirable to remove the accumulated ash, mostly in clinker 
form, at intervals corresponding to the burning of each 
500 pounds of coal. In practice this meant the removal 
of ash once 2 day during zero weather conditions and 
once every two or three days during milder weather. 
No other attention was found necessary after the proper 
air, thermostatic and time controls were once regulated 
to meet the characteristics of the coal being used. 

To maintain the fire bed in good condition and to 
prevent the fire from burning out under conditions cor- 
responding to a low rate of firing in very moderate 
weather it was found desirable to introduce a damper 
in the blower air duct. This damper is a simple af- 
fair, so hinged as to close and automatically retard the 
natural draft during the periods of non-firing and to 
automatically open under the forced draft of the fan. 
Such a damper can be easily provided in commercial 
installations. The coal was burned in a practically 
smokeless manner; only a trace of color was observed 
occasionally at the top of the chimney. 


High Volatile Coals 


The following high volatile coals were tested: Wini- 
frede 1 in. stoker, 1 in. to 0; Pond Creek 1 in. stoker 
1 in. to 0; Thacker 1% in. stoker, 11% in. to 0. 

The volatile matter in these coals varied from 28.68 
to 36.82 per cent. All of these high volatile coals gave 
satisfactory results and the tests clearly indicated that 
high volatile coals of the character shown can be used 
efficiently in these stokers. 

Each coal showed practically the same over-all effi- 
ciency. As with the low volatile fuels in all cases this 
efficiency wis greater under stoker firing than under 
closely supervised hand-firing but the efficiency of the 
fuel was highest at the high rate of firing, correspond- 
ing to a cold outside temperature. Attention to ash and 
dampering was found to be required on the same basis 
as with low volatile coals. Smoke density at the top of 
the stack was. low. No attention except ash removai 
was found to be necessary after air, thermostatic and 
time controls were properly regulated. 





LABOR ORGANIZATIONS on Mexican 
meet in Mexico City in December to discuss the formation 
of a single organization instead of several now representing 
the different classes of work on the railroads. 


railways are preparing to 
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Rate Arguments Concluded 


Fifteen per cent case submitted to Commission 


for decision 


permission of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 

sion for a general 15 per cent increase in freight 
rates, is now before the commission for decision. Eight 
and a half days of argument was brought to a close on 
Wednesday, September 30, the commission’s hope that 
enough time might be saved out of its announced sched- 
ule to finish on the previous Saturday evening, having 
been disappointed. Chairman Brainerd several times re- 
quested the elimination of repetition so that the time 
could be devoted to special situations or new matter, but 
if any repetition was omitted it was not noticeable and 
it saved little time. 

Approximately 75 arguments were presented by coun- 
sel for railways, security holders, state commissions and 
various agricultural and industrial organizations, mainly 
producers of raw materials. 

There was little dispute as to the need of the rail- 
ways for greater revenues, although there were some 
arguments that their need is not enough to constitute 
an emergency, but a common contention was that they 
cannot expect to increase rates during a depression 
when prices are reduced and that higher rates would 
not produce greater revenues because of the diversion 
of business to other forms of transportation or to 
competitors who would be less affected by a percentage 
advance in freight rates. Apparently those who would 
be benefited by this effect of a percentage advance were 
not represented. 

On the principal legal question involved there were 
many to dispute the argument of the railway counsel 
that Section 15a was intended to create a new concept 
of reasonableness of rates, while others attempted to 
meet it by asserting that the law certainly does not 
require the commission to raise rates in the absence of 
conclusive evidence that higher rates would increase 
revenues. There were many contentions that the rail- 
ways had failed to make their case by declining to 
present traffic witnesses to testify that higher rates 
would increase revenues. 

There was some criticism because the railways had 
made no effort to reduce wages before asking for 
higher rates and still more because they had failed to 
reduce the expenses of passenger service in proportion 
to the reduction in passenger traffic. Most of the time, 
however, was devoted to showing the depressed condi- 
tion of the various industries represented in an effort 
to demonstrate that they cannot stand higher rates, or 
that rates should be reduced. Many objections also 
were made by representatives of the shippers to the 
idea of leaving it to the railroads to make the adjust- 
ments they propose if the general level of rates is ad- 
vanced and to the proposal to apply a percentage in- 
crease to rates only recently advanced by the commis- 
sion. 

Commissioner Aitchison raised the question as to 
whether, taking the carriers’ argument at its full face 
value, the commission would have any escape from in- 
creasing passenger fares. 

Former Governor Clyde M. Reed, of Kansas, appear- 
ing for the farm organizations, declared that railroad 
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profits during the past decade have been substantially 
equal to those made by other industries and that if all 
the industries could be averaged together the showing 
would “likely be less favorable than is made by the 
railroads as a whole.” He said that ideally, railroad 
rates, like taxes, ought to be increased in periods of 
prosperity and lowered in periods of depression. “If it 
be conceivable,” he said, “that, under the circumstances, 
the outcome of this proceeding should be the laying of 
an additional and unjustified burden upon business in 
general and agriculture in particular, the repeal or 
modification of any legislation used as a pretext to this 
end would be clearly forecast.” 

John E, Benton, general solicitor of the National As- 
sociation of Railroad and Utilities Commissioners, who 
appeared for the legal committee of western state com- 
missions, criticized the railroads for not having taken 
steps to bring about a reduction of wages and for not 
having made greater reductions in passenger service. 
Separate arguments were also made by representatives 
of a dozen western states but the only eastern state 
represented was Massachusetts. The assistant to the 
attorney general entered an objection to a rate increase 
in the name of the attorney general and the governor. 

John Finerty, representing the National Sugar Re- 
fining Company, said that there are places where sugar 
rates could be advanced without objection but he op- 
posed the percentage method as affecting companies that 
have to ship long distances by rail more than competi- 
tors that can use trucks for short hauls. Four argu- 
ments were made on behalf of companies engaged in 
the production of non-ferrous metals, copper, lead and 
zinc, based both on the condition of the industry and on 
testimony that any increase would divert shipments to 
water transportation. Mr. Finerty said it would “revo- 
lutionize” the distribution of copper. 

Allan P. Matthew, for the California Growers and 
Shippers’ Protective League, criticized the refusal of 
the carriers to produce and of the commission to sub- 
poena, traffic witnesses. He said the roads are asking 
the commission to make the “assumption” that an in- 
crease in rates will produce greater revenues without 
any proof as to any particular character of traffic. 


Return on Valuation 


K. D. Loos, of the California Citrus League, brought 
up the question of valuation, saying that the figures of 
the Bureau of Valuation put in evidence indicated a 
valuation of about 25 billion and that if a 15 per cent 
increase were applied to the traffic of 1929 it would 
give a return of about 8 per cent on that base. On the 
other hand, he said, if the cost of reproduction less de- 
preciation figures were reduced in proportion to the 
drop in general commodity prices the valuation would 
be reduced to about 16 billion. When he suggested that 
the percentage of fair return be reduced Commissioner 
Aitchison asked if the Supreme Court had ever sus- 
tained a rate less than 534 per cent. Commissioner 
Eastman interjected that the Court’s decisions had ap- 
plied to single companies, not to the average for a whole 
industry. When Mr. Loos said that operating costs 
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should be reduced by falling prices Commissioner 
Aitchison asked if he had considered what might hap- 
pen to operating expenses if depreciation is to be in- 
cluded in them. 

F. B. Dow, representing the National Sand & Gravel 
Association, said that its members are in sympathy: with 
the efforts of the railroads to increase their revenues 
but that higher rates would tend to divert business to 
wayside pits and trucks and he pointed out that the 
roads had already made a large number of voluntary 
reductions under the rates prescribed by the commis- 
sion. He said that sand is being transported by water 
from Sarnia, Ont., 600 miles, to Chicago and delivered 
at the same price as sand moved by rail 60 miles. Mr. 
Dow said that certainly there is nothing in Section 15a 
to require that all rates be readjusted in one big case 
and he pointed to some large advances affecting clients 
of his made by the commission in Hoch-Smith revisions 
to show that the commission doesn’t always “whittle.” 


Diversion of Fruit Traffic Predicted 


W. P. Ellis, for northwestern apple and fruit growers, 
sought to ascribe to high freight rates the difficulties 
experienced by the apple growers in marketing their 
product. He said that a large percentage of the 
orchards are being torn up and that only the best located 
and managed orchards are able to operate at a profit. 
When he criticized the railroads for their failure to re- 
duce eastbound rates for export Commissioner Porter 
pointed out that the roads had been willing to reduce 
the short-haul rates westbound to the Pacific Coast 
ports. Mr. Ellis said the growers had never been able 
to understand why they had failed to reduce the trans- 
continental rates. He estimated that the roads had lost 
$5,000,000 a year in revenues by failing to reduce east- 
bound rates and as much more by the pulling up of 
orchards and that $8,000,000 more would be diverted to 
trucks and boats if the rates are increased. C. R. 
Marshall, speaking for the Growers & Shippers League 
of Florida, estimated that 7,000 carloads of citrus fruit 
were shipped from Florida last year by truck and that 
the equivalent of 1,500,000 boxes were left unpicked. 
He said more fruit from Florida would move by truck 
and water this year. 

Arguments in opposition to an increase in coal rates 
were made by Arthur Hale, J. V. Norman, August 
Gutheim and E. S. Ballard. The latter objected to the 
proposal to apply specific advances to coal rates, in 
order to preserve differentials, instead of the percent- 
age advance. 

C. E, Elmquist and S. J. Wettrick opposed an in- 
crease in rates on lumber from the Northwest, pointing 
to the greatly reduced production in competition with 
substitute materials and lumber located nearer the mar- 
kets and declaring that the lumber industry is in a 
more precarious condition than the railroads. Mr. Elm- 
quist said that for seven years lumber has been sold in 
the west at a loss. J. V. Norman and R. C. Fulbright 
appeared for southern lumber interests. 

C. E. Cotterill, for the Southern Traffic League, said 
it was neutral on the question of a general increase but 
felt that if the commission should: decide that increased 
revenues are necessary the decision should be based on 
other parts of the law aside from Section 15a. He also 
opposed the idea of “compounding” increases by add- 
ing 15 per cent to rates only recently increased by the 
commission. When he suggested that the railroads 


should have considered a reduction of wages and that 
the shippers should have had more to. say about the 
ruling of the commission that it would not receive evi- 
dence relating to wages in this proceeding, Commis- 
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sioner McManamy asked if any branch of the govern- 
ment has any authority to initiate a wage reduction. 
Mr. Cotterill said he understood not, but that the car- 
riers could have initiated the matter. Commissioner 
Meyer remarked that there had been a demand for ex- 
pedition and that to have included the wage question 
might easily have prolonged the proceedings from five 
to fifteen months. 


Freight Service Characterized as Profitable 


E. E. Williamson, appearing for the Newport Roll- 
ing Mill and other companies, presented an elaborate 
statistical study to show that when traffic was good the 
railway freight service, separated from the passenger 
service, was increasingly profitable, while the passenger 
service, without making any contribution toward capital, 
was actually showing a deficit in 1928 and 1929 after 
charges against it for its proportion of equipment and 
joint facility rents and taxes. -He also said that while 
loaded freight car miles had increased only 41.4 per 
cent from 1923 to 1929 the empty car miles had in- 
creased 96.5 per cent. He therefore suggested that the 
railroads eliminate every unprofitable passenger train 
“that can reasonably be eliminated” and eliminate un- 
necessary trains between important cities by a pooling 
plan. He also suggested that the roads might obtain an 
increase in the rates for hauling United States mails. 
He did not suggest a reduction in railway wages, but 
showed that while the number of. employees was a 
little less in 1929 than in 1910 their total compensation 
had increased 157 per cent. He also showed that while 
the net operating income was 13.4 per cent less in 1921- 
1929 than in 1895-1910, the increase in compensation 
was more than half of the decrease. 

Using statistics put into the record by the commis- 
sion’s Bureau of Statistics showing net operating reve- 
nues for freight and passenger service, according to the 
3ureau’s method of separating freight and passenger 
expenses, Mr. Williamson said that while the carriers 
claim a reduction of $890,170,000 in freight revenue in 
1929 due to declining average revenue per ton mile, the 
reduction in freight expense for 1929, as compared with 
1921, was $1,456,479,003. “In other words,” he said, 
“the reduction in expenses would have been in 1929 
under 1921 $566,309,003 more than the claimed re- 
duction in revenue. There was therefore, really no 
‘whittling’ away of the carriers’ revenue in the sense 
in which this term is used by them.” His exhibit 
showed that the increase in freight net revenues be- 
tween 1923 and 1929 was equivalent to a return of 14 
per cent on the increase in capital investment during 
that time. 

O. W. Tong, for the Potato Traffic Association, urged 
the commission to exempt potatoes from Maine, Wis- 
consin and Minnesota from any increase. He said that 
the farm price of potatoes in Maine has fallen to 50 
cents a barrel, which is the amount of the freight rate 
to New York, and that if the rates are increased the 
Maine growers will ship via Canadian lines and water. 
He estimated that this: would ‘cause a’reduction of 50 
per cent in the rail revenues on potatoes. 

C. E. Blaine, for the American National Livestock 
Association, said the railroads had not been operated 
efficiently and while asking to take advantage of one 
section of the law they have not complied with other 
provisions of the law relating to consolidation, pooling 
and recapture. He criticized them for not having made 
greater reduction in passenger service and in circuitous 
routing of freight. Commissioner Meyer asked if the 
shippers would be willing to give up their right to desig- 
nate the routing of their freight. Mr. Blaine said he 
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thought they would not object but that he did not be- 
lieve this would result in any reduction in the number 
of solicitors. Commissioner Meyer said it might reduce 
the power of the “traffic club.” 

Spencer Gordon, for the National Canners’ Associ- 
ation, said that if agricultural products are excepted 
canned fruits and vegetables should be included with 
them because they are in competition with fresh fruit 
and vegetables. He said the canners do not want to 
use trucks but that they have been forced to use them 
in an increasing extent and that an increase in rates will 
widen the area in which they must use them. J. C. 
Colquitt, for the southern furniture manufacturers, said 
their freight rates have been increased several times 
since the war while the value of the product has been 
going down, and he asked the commission not to add a 
further increase to those recently ordered as a result of 
the general furniture investigation. 


Rebuttal 


The rebuttal argument was begun on September 29 
by Charles E. Hughes, for the security-holders’ com- 
mittees, who asked the commission not to override the 
judgment of the railway managements that the in- 
crease sought is the only way to meet the present situ- 
ation. When he said the railroads had never had the 
fair return contemplated by the law Commissioner East- 
man asked if he knew of any period in which the roads 
had earned as much as in the past decade. Commis- 
sioner McManamy asked which would be the greater 
calamity, a drying up of the sources of credit or the 
drying up of the traffic. Mr. Hughes said a third 
calamity would be worse than either, a decision by the 
commission preventing the railroad managements from 
doing what they think they ought to do. 

Mr. Hughes devoted most of his time to correcting 
what he said were inaccuracies and misunderstandings 
put into the record by R. C. Fulbright, who had made 
the principal attack on the position that railroad credit 
has been collapsing. 

Grenville Clark, counsel for the savings banks and 
insurance companies, answered the argument that it 
is wrong to attempt to raise rates at a time like this by 
saying that the commission is asked to support the 
“second foundation stone’”’ of the country, just: as the 
Postmaster General is proposing to “increase the price 
of government” by urging higher postal rates. He said 
the testimony to the effect that industry cannot pay 
higher rates has great weight but is. based on the 
premise that a restoration of confidence in railroads 
will not help business. He pointed out that the insur- 
ance companies that are supporting the rate advance 
are even more interested in business generally than in 
railroads. He also said that the argument that a rate 
increase would divert business also has weight but 
only on the assumption that a rate increase would not 
help business generally and that it would be permanent, 
whereas he regarded a rate increase as merely a step 
toward a permanent solution of the railroad problem. 
He asked the commission not to act on the preponder- 
ance of evidence but to weigh its effect and give due 
weight to the opinions of the responsible officers of 
the carriers. The commission had very properly, he 
said, excluded testimony as to railroad wages, “yet 
everyone knows that denial of the rate increase will 
accelerate and force a wage controversy, with its pro- 
tracted procedure, although it will not settle the ques- 
tion as to whether there is to be a reduction in wages.” 

Clyde Brown, general solicitor of the New York Cen- 
tral, in his rebuttal argument for the carriers, answered 
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the question so often asked during the proceedings by 
Commissioner Meyer by saying that technically the case 
is a Section 6 case but fundamentally a Section 15a case 
and that the commission should not treat the proposed 
rates as maximum reasonable rates because the roads 
are asking for less than enough to produce a fair return. 
In reply to arguments in contravention of the railroad 
interpretation of Section 15a as having added a new re- 
quirement that rates shall be adequate to the old re- 
quirement that they shall be “just and reasonable,” Mr. 
Brown pointed out that there never was any definite 
standard of reasonableness except in a theoretical sense 
and that the law attempted to provide a more definite 
yardstick. While the commission has accumulated 
many volumes of decisions as to the reasonableness of 
rates, he said, it is impossible to find in them any for- 
mula which will show what the commission would decide 
#s to any rate the next time it came before it and that 
“a just and reasonable rate is still what this commission 
may decide after considering many factors.” Com- 
menting on the argument made by John E. Benton, for 
the western state commissions, that ‘the railroad in- 


terpretation of Section 15a was based on a miscon- 
ception, Mr. Brown read from an argument made by 


Mr. Benton before a Senate committee in which he had 
referred to the section as having created a “profound 
change” in the law and a “new standard of reasonable- 
ness” “regardless of economic conditions.” He said 
that then Mr. Benton was seeking a “‘legislative repeal” 
of the law, whereas now he is urging ‘‘administrative 
nullification” of it. Mr. Benton pointed out that in 
the same argument he had said that he had never 
believed the new law required the commission to im- 
pose unreasonable rates. 

Mr. Brown said the commission had applied to law 
as the railroads understand it in the 1920 case and 
again in the 1922 case, when it held that lower rates 
would be more conducive to a fair return than the ex- 
isting rates, but he pointed out that those who have 
contended that an improvement in the railroad situation 
following the 1922 decision was the result of the low- 
ered rates overlook the fact that there was also a 
large reduction in railroad wages at the same time. 
Later, he said, the commission departed from its earlier 
construction of Section 15a, perhaps because of what 
it thought was required by the Hoch-Smith resolution. 

As to the argument that a rate increase will defeat 
its purpose by diverting traffic from the railroads, Mr. 
Brown said that aside from general expressions of 
opinion the testimony indicated only that some of the 
traffic would be diverted, for some of the hauls, and that 
while “many shippers came here to kiss us good-bye” 
others had pointed out that they were dependent upon 
rail transportation. Commissioner Eastman asked if he 
thought it had not been shown as to any commodity or 
class of traffic that the net effect of an increase would 
be the loss of the traffic. Mr. Brown replied that he 
had not had his attention called to any case, except 
as to a part of the traffic, and he pointed out that there 
are many instances now in which it can be shown that 
shipments are moving by rail for long distances in 
competition with shorter routes or other forms of trans- 
portation in spite of the rate disadvantage. He said 
that all the diversion that is going to happen anyway 
is being used as an argument against a 15 per cent in- 
crease and he asked the commission to have its exam- 
iners make a check of the record to find out what traffic 
would probably be diverted that would not be diverted 
under present rates. 

Commissioner Farrell said he had failed to find in the 
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record evidence to offset that of the shippers, which 
was “all one way,” but that the carriers had not of- 
fered it. Mr. Brown replied that to have done so would 
have taken six months or more and that meanwhile 
“the dog would have been dead.” “What we had to 
do,” he said, “was to rest on our conclusion that the 
opposite has not been proved.” Commissioner Meyer 
remarked that in the northern grain case the carriers 
had testified that if the commission should attempt 
to increase other rates to make up for a reduction 
on grain the traffic would leave the rails. Commis- 
sioner Eastman asked if the commission should find 
that rates ought to be reduced where traffic has already 
left the rails. Mr. Brown replied that in writing the 
railroad application he had pointed out that it was im- 
possible to obtain a reliable estimate of the traffic 
that might be diverted and that there may be some cases 
where reductions will be necessary. He said that a 
great deal of adjustment would have to be done, under 
the supervision of the commission, if the increase is 
allowed, but that the only thing to do now is to make a 
general 15 per cent increase. 


Air-Cooled Pullman Cars 


Probable Next Summer 

HE study of air conditioning of Pullman and other 
Ty railroad cars is proceeding at such speed and so 

successfully that it seems probable that next sum- 
mer a number of trains will be so equipped, accord- 
ing to the Pullman Company. Some of the experi- 
mental Pullman air-conditioned cars will be all-year- 
round cars in that the equipment provides for furnish- 
ing warm air to the cars in winter through the air duct 
system in a manner similar to that followed in furnish- 
ing cool air during summer. Experiments on air-cooled 
cars have been conducted during the past few years 
and at the present time several of these cars constructed 
by the Pullman Company are receiving tests in actual 
service on lines all over the country. One system now 
used by the Pullman Company has mechanical refriger- 
ation, another uses ice as a cooling agent and a third 
has a water spray device. Work on a steam jet system 
was started several months ago. In the cars now in 
service, it is possible to show a marked difference be- 
tween the temperature in the car and that outside, in 
one case, an outside temperature of 113 deg. being re- 
duced to 84 deg. within the car. 

In the air-cooled cars, which can also provide warm 
air during the winter, the pressure inside the car is 
somewhat higher than the outside atmospheric pressure, 
due to the forced air ventilation system. In all experi- 
mental cars, the dust is kept from entering the crevices 
and crannies through which it enters most of the cars 
that are in service on the railroads today. This forced 
air system provides results which are just the reverse 
of the exhaust system of ventilation which has been 
standard for so many years. Exhaust ventilators re- 


duce the pressure within the car and, therefore, invite 
the entrance of dust. 

The problem which still remains to be solved con- 
cerns mostly the economic side of the question rather 
than that of engineering, the reason for this being 
that the cost of installing this air-conditioning equip- 
ment is considerable. 


The air-cooling problem is also 
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receiving the attention of several railroad systems, 
which are experimenting along different lines. The 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe and the Missouri-Kansas- 
Texas are operating cooled dining cars in the South- 
west, and the Baltimore & Ohio is running the Colum- 
bian, a train of air-cooled cars between New York and 
Washington. 

One of the first proposals for the air conditioning 
of trains was to provide a cooling system in the bag- 
gage car, where steam from the locomotive could op- 
erate the necessary refrigeration machine for cooling 
the entire train. This required the circulation of cold 
brine from the baggage car through all the cars and 
back again to the baggage car. To circulate this brine 
would have made additional hose connectors necessary 
between the cars. While considerable thought was 
given to this head-end system, it was abandoned early 
because of the disadvantages from an operating stand- 
point. 

It was soon decided that it would be necessary to pro- 
vide a system that would be self-contained in each car 
and would operate independently of all other cars. Elec- 
tricity, as a source of power, was adopted but difficulties 
immediately presented themselves because there was not 
available an axle generator large enough to furnish the 
current. In addition, belt-driven machines in larger ca- 
pacities than are now in common use do not operate 
properly because of belt slippage. After much study 
to develop a means for driving a larger generator, a 
method was discovered for securely clamping a drive 
gear to the axle without resorting to special axles, which 
would have necessitated the stocking of thousands of 
special axles for repair purposes. This method con- 
sists in the use of a rubber sleeve, inserted between the 
gear and the axle, with the result that after clamping 
the gear in place no slippage occurs. 

While mechanical systems of refrigeration were be- 
ing developed, considerable study was made on the use 
of ice as a cooling medium. A sleeping car, the McNair, 
was so equipped and is now being tested in the Middle 
West. Another ice-cooled car, embodying new features, 
will be in operation in the next few days. 





In the New Store of the Illinois Central at Paducah, Ky. 
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Favors Wage Reduction 


CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


To THE EpiTor: 

In a letter in reply to one of mine published in Railway Age 
of August 29 “G.M.” suggests in the September 12 issue that 
Congress and the I. C. C. should “do something” about the 
railway situation. This sounds exactly like a one crop farmer. 
We did something about them, and are paying a heavy penalty. 
We shall have to do something about the railroads too, and 
let us hope that proves not as expensive. 

The best thing that could be done would be a ten per cent 
wage reduction. Not only would this save the railroads 
millions, but the wage-earner would still be receiving more 
actual purchasing power than he did in 1929, living costs 
having dropped at least fifteen per cent. 

Certainly regulation must encompass all transportation so 
that the fight, if there must be one, is fair, but G.M. forgets 
that Congress at one time did do something for the railroads. 
In 1920 it passed the Esch-Cummings Act permitting wide- 
spread consolidation. The railroads are still fighting over it, 
not like great service agencies in the interest of the nation, but 
like feudal lords of the tenth century. Here they are clearly 
at fault. G. M. overlooks the fact that through the medium of 
holding companies the railroads can control all forms of trans- 
portation; this, some roads like the “Pennsy” are doing. If 
this is done quietly and intelligently holding companies will 
escape regulation. If the railroads revert to the methods of the 
last century the same old story will be recounted again. They 
have the American Telegraph & Telephone Company as a good 
model of corporate statesmanship. 

G. M. puts forth the safety factor. Of this there can be little 
doubt. Yet, more people are flying every day and, if one can 
believe the U. S. Department of Commerce, the number of 
accidents on regular air transport lines is very little, if at 
all, greater in proportion than on railroads. The difference 
is, of course, in the fact that in a train wreck one has a chance 
of escape; in an airplane accident one’s chances are slight. 
But that is the same old cry. For a long time people were 
afraid of railroads, too, and we all know the great dangers 
inherent in driving a car; yet we drive cars. 

Passenger traffic, says G. M., would gladly be dispensed with 
by the railroads if they could do so without a terrific loss. 
Knowing nothing about what railroads really want to do, one 
can only judge by what they are doing. Passenger traffic may 
be a loss, yet the Pennsy not only is electrifying on a main 
passenger route, but also is building new stations at Newark 
and Philadelphia, and improving passenger facilities at Balti- 
more, Trenton, and eventually at Pittsburgh. The Reading and 
Lackawanna have recently electrified those portions of their 
roads handling the most passenger traffic. Before the depres- 
sion beautiful new stations were planned and built or in process 
of building at Omaha, Oklahoma City, Boston, Cleveland, 
Cincinnati and Los Angeles. (The latter case has been forced 
on the railroads by the State Railroad Commission it is be- 
lieved.) There have been articles in the reputable “Business 
Week” to the effect that many “crack” trains make money 
for the railroads in good times. Even in these times, when 
service is improved (air cooling on the B. & O.), the trains 
make money. Finally, though passenger service may be a 
drain, the Pullman Company lives on it; perhaps its views are 
different on the subject. 

It is true that the Atlantic steamship lines started their 
cruise service as a “last try” to overcome depression. The rail- 
roads have done the very same thing. The success of the 
shipping venture has not yet been appraised, but on the trip 
referred to there was a capacity crowd and money was made. 
Significant is the fact that one transatlantic line is making 
money because its equipment is the last word in luxury and 
speed. 

As to freight rates and indirect taxation charges, G. M. 
is undoubtedly correct. Buses and trucks should be taxed like 
the railroads. Yet, when a road is built, all, even the railroads 


may use it. The railroad buses and trucks, which they are 
using more and more, are not unduly taxed. Assuming that 
we are being taxed for waterway and road construction and 
maintenance, as mentioned, still we all use roads, the railroads 
included, and a river highway at Cincinnati is a public im- 
provement. It is not the waterway, but the fact that the gov- 
ernment runs the barges, which should be objected to. Pitts- 
burgh steel companies seem to ship on the river at a profit. 
For the same reason the Mahoning Valley Steel companies 
want a canal to Lake Erie. Public improvements are always 
expensive and their benefits often questionable, but that is not 
going to stop them. The railroads should be allowed to run 
the barges on the rivers, as well as all types of transportation. 
If that comes to pass we shall see them urging more roads 
and better harbors; they, too, may overlook taxes for public 
improvements. 

Finally, do railroad executives or do they not lend support 
to candidates for political office who are outspoken advocates 
of waterway development ? 

Epcar J. Mack, Jr. 


New Books 


Useful Information About Lead, 104 pages, 5% in. by 8% m. 
Bound in cloth. Published by Lead Industries Association, 
420 Lexington avenue, New York. Price $.50. 


This book tells concisely the story of lead and its principal 
uses, with short chapters devoted to the part played by lead 
in major industries, the history of lead, its mining, smelting 
and refining. A number of valuable tables are included, one 
of the most important being that with regard to the properties 
of lead, including mechanical, thermal, electrical, optical and 
other constants of the metal. 


Railroad Curves and Earthwork (with tables) by C. Frank 
Allen, professor of railroad engineering, Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology. 540 pages, 7 in. by 4 in. IlIlustrated. 
Bound in flexible fabricoid. Published by the McGraw- 
Hill Book Company, Inc., 370 Seventh Avenue, New York. 
Price $4. 


This constitutes the seventh edition of Allen’s text on Curves 
and Earthwork and the fourth edition of Allen’s Tables, which 
appeared at one time as separate volumes. The text has been 
enlarged to include a chapter on the String Lining of Curves, 
and the chapter on Turnouts has been materially revised and 
rearranged. Tables on Mean Refractions and Altitude and 
on Correction for Parallax and Refraction have been added, 
and a table of middle ordinates for a 45-ft. rail has been re- 
placed by one for a 39-ft. rau. 


Proceedings, American Association of Railroad Superintendents. 
Edited by F. O. Whiteman, secretary. 414 pages, 6 x 9 in. 
Bound in paper. Published by the association, 1017 Olive 

street, St. Louis, Mo. 


This volume contains the proceedings of the 38th annual 
meeting which was held at St. Louis on June 9-12. It contains 
the reports of some 14 committees on 28 operating subjects. 
The volume also includes addresses by B. H. Mann, consult- 
ing signal engineer, Missouri Pacific; Harry Guilbert, director 
of safety, the Pullman Company; L. G. Bentley, supervisor 
of safety, Chesapeake & Ohio; H. A. Rose, chairman, Safety 
Section, A. R. A.; Samuel O. Dunn, editor, Railway Age; and 
Joe Marshall, special representative, Freight Claim division, 
A. R. A. These reports and addresses, with the discussions 
thereon, constitute a valuable addition to the literature on cur- 
rent transportation problems. 
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Odds and Ends... 


Headline of the Week 


This week’s prize for the most breath-taking headline goes 
to the Railway Gazette (London), which impressed the readers 
of its August 28 issue with the following: ‘“Psychotechnical In- 
vestigations in Staff Recruitment and Allocation.” 


Partisans 


On the “Shakespeare Express” from London to Stratford-on- 
Avon, a special label, showing the head of the poet, is now 
provided for passengers’ luggage. “Punch,” the famous London 
weekly, comments, “This definitely ranges the railway authori- 
tics in opposition to the Baconian theory.” 


Wild Life on the C. N. R. 


We are surprised that the Canadian National, in its ad- 
vertisements, does not make a point of the excellent hunting 
which may be enjoyed en route. The Canadian National Rail- 
ways magazine tells of a passenger on the Oak Point line in 
Manitoba, who was sitting in a day coach when a partridge 
flew against the window of the train, broke the glass, and 
landed in a lady’s lap, handily solving her wifely problem of 
what to have for dinner. In another instance, a goose flew 
into the side of a locomotive and was captured by the engineer 
while the train continued its run. 


Uncover Old Railway Line 


A grading machine preparing the right of way for the 
pavement of a new street in Royal Oak, Mich., unearthed a 
part of a 93-year old roadbed of the Detroit & Pontiac rail- 
road, the first in the state of Michigan. A number of wooden 
stringers were exposed. According to James G. Matthews, 
city historian, the ties of the railroad were laid on these 
stringers, probably in 1837. The stringers were found about 
3 ft. below some abandoned Grand Trunk tracks. They are 
mostly of black walnut, which was abundant in Michigan during 
the first half of the nineteenth century. The ties and rails 
had apparently been removed when the later roadbed was 
graded. 


How Sweet the Breeze 


One of the first things which railroad men learn is that, when 
passing stockyards, it is highly desirable to walk on the wind- 
ward side. There are exceptions to all rules, however, and 
we are assured by credible informants that such is the case in 
Philadelphia where the Pennsylvania has constructed new fa- 
cilities for the handling of livestock, which do not offend even 
the most sensitive nose. In fact, it is said that the Pennsyl- 
vania did such a good job in disguising the facilities and in 
providing for the utmost in sanitation, that the stock pen build- 
ing, were it not for the occasional grunt of a pig or bleating 
ot a sheep, might be taken for a model three-story factory 
building. Stc transit gloria stock yards. 


Station Restaurants 


Having felt for a long time that railway station restaurants 
and the food which they purvey are by no means as bad as the 
average traveling man would have you believe, we were glad 
to read the compliments which the writer, Beverley Nichols, 
paid to the station restaurant at Edinburgh, Scotland, in a 
recent issue of the Daily-Mail, London. Mr. Nichols wrote, 
“There are good restaurants in Edinburgh, but they are fewer 
than in any other city of its size which I have ever visited. 
It is significant that the easiest place to get a meal which can 
be eaten with relish—apart from a very few hotels—is in the 
railway station. I was entertained on more than one occasion 
in the station, and was very grateful for it, too.” 

It is our recollection that the Fred Harvey restaurant in the 


Kansas City Union station was at one time, and probably still 
is, the most highly-regarded restaurant in that city. ‘lo enter- 
tain or be entertained at the Harvey restaurant was quite the 
thing in Kansas City society. 


“Air-Conditioned” Recreation 


“Patrons of the Texas Special and on the Bluebonnet,” says 
the M-K-T Employees’ Magazine, “are loud in their praise 
of the Katy’s consideration of their comfort and pleasure in 
making the new air-conditioned diners available for use as 
recreation cars between meals. Stewards provide decks of cards, 
chess, checker, and domino sets and invite passengers to make 
themselves at home. It is also explained that use of the cars 
for games involves no obligation to order refreshments, and 
that the waiters are in attendance only to be of any service that 
may be desired. 

“So far as is known, the Katy is the first and only railroad 
in the country to open its diners between meals for the use 
of passengers. The cars are also made available for passengers 
immediately after the evening meal and are often filled until 
midnight.” 


Find Predecessor of the Illinois Central Magazine 


A copy of what is believed to have been a predecessor or 
possible parent of the Illinois Central Magazine was recently 
discovered in the office of C. C. Haire, auditor of capital ex- 
penditures at Chicago. It is the first issue of “The Way Bill” 
which was first published 34 years ago and which, so far as 
is known, is the first publication ever to have been issued by 
members of the Illinois Central organization. The copy re- 
cently unearthed bears the date October _1, 1897, and consists 
of eight pages of reading matter, without illustrations. 

The Illinois Central Magazine has published a reproduction 
of part of the first page of “The Way Bill,” and we note with 
pardonable pride that the Railway Age is mentioned in the very 
first sentence. The Railway Age also comes in for mention in 
another item, although in this case the circumstances are a 
trifle dubious. “The Way Bill” reprints an item from the 
Railway Age describing the speed of a special train on another 
railroad. 

“This train made one stretch of 43 miles in 39 min.”’, the 
item reads, “and it must have gone still faster at some points, 
for one newspaper declares the speed of the train attained in 
long reaches of track produced a suction that pulled up the 
weeds along the right of way, loosened most of the telegraph 
poles and subjected the fence posts to a strain that drew the 
nails in the boards.” 

Under this item, the incredulous “Way Bill” makes the com- 
ment, “Ananias wasn’t such a big ene, after all.” 





A Twenty-Five Cent Freight or Passenger Ticket Issued by the 
Memphis & Charleston (Now Part of the Southern) on 
January 15, 1862. The Original is the Property 
of Dr. B. M. Moore, Middlesboro, Ky. 
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Rate Increase Will 
Improve Business 


Rate structure a mechanism for 
terminating economic 
depression 


The Board of Directors of the Canton 
(Ohio) Chamber of Commerce, in 
authorizing T. V. Buckwalter, vice- 
president of the Timken Roller Bearing 
Company, to appear before the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission at its hear- 
ing at Chicago on August 29, expressed 
approval of the proposed freight rate in- 
crease basing its opinion on the following 
reasons submitted by Mr. Buckwalter’s 
committee. 


Strenuous efforts on the part of governmental 
bodies have been unsuccessful in averting the 
decline in commodity prices, and it is the gen- 
eral consensus of opinion among students of 
the economic situation that the depression can- 
not end, and will not terminate, until the de- 
cline in ‘commodity prices is definitely arrested. 

This commodity price situation is responsible 
for poor business, for the reason that it is a di- 
rect cause of the holding off of orders for goods 
znd materials on the part of merchants, manu- 
facturers, and business men throughout the na- 
tion today. It is natural that the business man 
will refrain from placing an order today for more 
than to supply his current daily needs, as long 
as the condition prevails whereby he is reasonably 
sure of obtaining a slightly lower price next 
month, or indefinitely in the future. 

On the other hand, if the decline in commodity 
prices is definitely arrested and is given an im 
petus upward, however slight, the manufacturer 
and business man would place orders in reason- 
able quantities ; would start the wheels of progress 
moving, and thus put a definite stop to the de- 
pression. 

Railway freight rates affect all businesses and 
all people with no exceptions. An advance in 
freight rates of 10 per cent to 15 per cent will 
increase the cost of moving commodities and 
goods of all kinds. The charges for the move- 
ment of goods are a definite part of the cost of 
manufacture and distribution of commodities. 

A rate advance, therefore, will put a definite 
stop to the decline in commodity prices for the 
reason that it will be obviously impossible to 
continue this decline. The resultant slight ad- 
vance in commodity prices will start a buying 
movement to cover near-term future requirements 
on the p-+t of manufacturers and merchants; 
will start tu. wheels of progress moving; will give 
employment to a large number of workers; and 
will encourage the spending of money to cover 
future requirements. 

rate advance at a flat rate Of say 
per cent will upset certain business 
which have grown up around economic and 
business conditions, and which have been pro- 
tected by certain rate differentials. It is the 
attitude of the railroad authorities, and common 
sense demands that these rate differentials be 
maintained. 

here has never been, in the 
nation, a time when the 
perous in a period of depression; and, on the 
other hand, there never was a time when rail- 
roads were prosperous without having a decided 
beneficial effect on the nation in general. It is 
ridiculous, therefore, to entertain the supposition 
that the present depression can be ended, and 
business restored to a normal basis with the 
railroads in a condition of impaired financial 
strength. 

The government has, by action of 
taken control of the financial affairs of the 
railroads. This control limits their earnings 
in periods of prosperity, and imposes limitations 
on the building up of ample surplus. It is 
eminently fair that governmental action should, 


10 to 15 
relations 


history of this 
railroads were pros- 


Congress, 


in a corresponding measure, 
roads in periods of adversity. 

The control of the rate structure by the gov 
ernment through the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission affords a mechanism whereby severe 
economic depressions, particularly where de- 
pendent on commodity prices, can be definitely 
terminated, and it would be the part of wisdom 
to exercise that power—grant the rate increase, 
and terminate the period of depression within 
the next few months. 


Western Roads Ask More Time to 
Revise Livestock Rates 
Tariff-publishing agents of the western 
railroads have petitioned the Interstate 
Commerce Commission to postpone from 
October 26 to January 24 the effective 
date of its recent order revising western 
livestock rates, on the ground that it wiil 
be physically impossible to prepare the 
tariff revisions in the time allowed. The 
southwestern lines have also asked for 
some modifications of the order. 


protect the rail- 


Ten Per Cent Tax Cut Approved for 
Missouri Railroads 


The Missouri State Board of Equali- 
zation at Jefferson City on September 28, 
approved a flat reduction of 10 per cent 
in the tax assessment of all steam rail- 
roads in the state, making a total reduction 
of ahout $28,000,000 and a saving in taxes 
of approximately $500,000 for the 53 rail- 
roads. The reduction follows a hearing 
before the board on September 21, when 
the railroads urged a material reduction 
in the tax valuation of their properties 
for 1931 taxes, the total valuation being 
set at $282,104,583 by the Missouri State 
Tax Commission. At that meeting At- 
torney. General Stratton Shartel  sub- 
mitted a resolution urging a flat reduc- 


tion of 10 per cent in the tax valuation of 
railroad properties. 


New York Central to Cancel Employee 
Stock Subscriptions 


Because of the sharp decline in the 
market value of the company’s stock and 
the number of employees it has been 
found necessary to lay off, the New York 
Central has offered to cancel employee 
stock subscriptions made last year on the 
partial payment plan, and, at the option 
of the employees, to return with four 
per cent interest funds already paid in. 
The stock in question includes 75,000 
shares offered to employees in March, 
1930, at $130 a share, 
the market price at that time. 
then, however, the stock 
under the subscription price, and- has 
recently been quoted at about 62. 
Although this is understood to be the 
first offer made by a railway company to 
repurchase stock to save employees a 
financial loss, very little of the amount 
subscribed for has been turned in as yet, 
according to company officers. 
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Unfair Competition 
Menaces Railroads 


Lieutenant governor of New York 
urges regulation of all types 
of carriers 
unfair 
trans- 
regulation of 


A definite policy of removing 
or inequitable competition in the 
portation industry through 


all types of carriers was urged by Her- 
bert Lehman, lieutenant governor of New 
York, speaking at Schenectady, N. Y., on 


September 24, at a dinner given by the 
Schenectady Chamber of Commerce and 
the New York State Historical Society 
to celebrate the 100th anniversary of the 
operation, over the Mohawk & Hudson 
(now a part of the New York Central), 
of the first railroad train to be run in 
the State of New York. (See Railway 
Age, September 26, page 494.) 

Declining to express an opinion on the 
15 per cent rate increase asked by the 
railroads, Mr. Lehman said it seemed 
to him that “there are other factors in 
the railroad situation which go far deeper 
than the mere question of rates at any 
given time, or any change in the rate 
structure calculated temporarily to affect 
a specific situation, such as the 
fronting us today.” In explanation of 
this attitude he cited figures furnished 
by Paul Shoup, president of the Southern 
Pacific, to show the increase in highway 
and waterway transportation, as well as 
in that by air and pipe line. 

“In many instances the cost of these 
facilities which make this competition 
possible has been borne, at least in part, 
by the railroads themselves,” Mr. Leh- 
man said. “In other cases, the cost has 
been defrayed through an additional tax 
burden on the taxpayer and little or no 
return has been received by the 


one con- 


govern- 
mental units from the direct beneficia- 
ries.” 

“IT am convinced that, regardless of 


changing conditions, the railroad will 
continue to play a very great role in the 
cconomic and social life of every com- 
munity, and that the reasonable prosper- 
ity of the railroad is essential to the pros- 
perity of the community which it serves. 
“Many factors, however, have 
in recent. years which have very substan- 
tially reduced the earnings of the rail- 
roads throughout the country and which 
accordingly threaten 
able prosperity: 
“Such a development is 


arisen 


even their reason- 


serious, not 


only because it affects the integrity of 
the railroad itself and lessens its ability 
to ‘render adequate service, but it is 


r 


serious for the public in a broad way, 
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since general prosperity is still closely 
bound up with railroad prosperity.” 

Railroads, he continued, pay out ‘more 
in wages and salaries than any other one 
industry, pay heavy taxes, are great 
buyers of supplies, and have a large 
volume of outstanding securities held by 
banks and by a large proportion of the 
population. Inroads of competition into 
a business of this nature represent a new 
development, while the competition itself 
“is subject to little if any regulation.” 

“There should be no discrimination or 
advantage as between users of transporta- 
tion under like conditions, and no dis- 
crimination or advantage as between those 
who furnish the service. * * * There can 
be little doubt that there is needed a 
definite policy which will eliminate or 
lessen unfair, wasteful and inequitable 
competition and which will place trans- 
portation for hire of every character 
under substantially equal regulation and 
control.” 


Pelley to Address Illinois C. of C. 


The Illinois Chamber of Commerce, in 
connection with its annual meeting at 
Chicago on October 8, will have a “Trans- 
portation Luncheon” at which J. J. Pelley, 
president of the New York, New Haven 
& Hartford, will speak on “Railroads 
Today.” 


Improvement for Ohio River 
Authorized 


The Secretary of War has authorized, 


the construction of a fixed dam at Mont- 
gomery Island, in the Ohio river about 
31 miles below Pittsburgh, to replace three 
movable dams, at an estimated cost of 


Correction 


In the tables of Railway Revenues 
and Expenses for July, appearing in the 
Railway Age of September 12, on page 
414, the total of net from railway oper- 
ations for the first seven months of the 
current year of the Illinois Central 
System was incorrectly shown as $1,730,- 
728. This total should have read 
$11,730,728. 


Accidents at Highway Crossings 


Fewer accidents took place at highway 
grade crossings in the first six months of 
1931 than in any corresponding period 
in the past eight years, according to re- 
ports received from the railroads by the 
Safety Section of the American Railway 
Association. Accidents, 2,114; fatalities, 
921; which is below any corresponding 
period since 1923, in which year the total 
was the same, 921. 


No Married Women to Work 
on the N. & W. 


The Norfolk & Western, effective Oc- 
tober 1, will not employ any married 
women for clerical or other service, and 
hereafter all women employees, upon mar- 
riage, will automatically sever their con- 
nection with the company. The new 
regulations will not apply to married 
women who were in the employ of the 
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company prior to October 1. This ruling, 
it is stated, has met with the general en- 
dorsement of the railway’s clerical em- 
ployees. It has been made to alleviate 
existing conditions of unemployment, to 
bring about a more equitable distribution 
of employment to heads of families, and 
to conform to practices of other railroads 
and large industrial corporations. 


A Pennsylvania Heating Contract 


The Pennsylvania has contracted with 
the New York Steam Corporation for 
the steam requirements: of the Pennsyl- 
vania Terminal in New York City, in- 
cluding the Pennsylvania Hotel. The 
contract calls for the supply of approx- 
imately 500,000,000 lb. of steam a year. 
About 40,000,000 cu. ft. of building space 
is to be served, together with necessary 
heat for passenger cars. 


Rates on New York Peaches Reduced 


Freight rates on fresh peaches from 
points in New York to destinations in 
Official Classification territory were found 
unreasonable in a decision made public 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission 
to the extent that they exceed 60 per cent 
of the first class rates prescribed by the 
commission for eastern territory, to be- 
come effective on December 3. The present 
rates are generally on a second class basis. 
The New York Department of Agri- 
culture and Markets had asked for fourth- 
class rates or 50 per cent of the first-class 
rates. 


One Quarter Million Stockholders 


The Pennsylvania Railroad on Septem- 
ber 1 had almost a quarter of a million 
stockholders of record on its books; 
specifically, somewhat more than 240,000, 
an increase of 32,000 over last year. The 
railroad’s employees comprise almost one- 
fourth of its entire number of stock- 
holders. More than 50,000 employees, or 
approximately one-third of the total, are 
part owners of the company. About 40 
per cent of the stock is held in the Com- 
monwealth of Pennsylvania. A consider- 
able increase in the proportion of hold- 
ings in New England was recorded, 1214 
per cent of the stock now being held in 
that section. 


Rock Island Relief Fund 


The Employee Relief Committee of 
the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific, dur- 
ing the 10 months ending September 1, 
1931, expended a total of $52,649 for 
food and fuel for employees temporarily 
out of work. A total of $88,695 was 
subscribed by fellow employees and offi- 
cers of the railroad, and of this sum, 
$36,045 remains for relief work during 
the coming winter. This fund will be 
augmented by additional subscriptions by 
the personnel of the railroad. 

Up to September 1, 1931, the relief 
fund cared for a total of 2,152 families, 
consisting of 9,511 persons distributed 
over the entire system. The average 
cost for food, supplies and fuel was 
slightly in excess of nine cents per per- 
son per day. Supplies were purchased 
at wholesale prices through the company 
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commissary and distributed by division 
committees throughout the system. The 
expense of handling the supplies, approxi- 
mately $25,000, was borne by the railway 
company. 


Prairie Provinces Get C. N. R. Board 
Memberships 


Hon. R. J. Manion, Canadian Minister 
of Railways and Canals, announced in 
Ottawa last week that the provinces of 
Saskatchewan and Alberta had been ac- 
corded representation on the directorate 
of the Canadian National by the appoint- 
ment, by order-in-council, of R. Byron 
Horner, of Blaine Lake, Sask., and James 
Ramsay, of Edmonton, Alta., as mem- 
bers of the board. 


Great Lakes Shippers’ Board 


The Great Lakes Regional Shippers’ 
Advisory Board held its regular meeting 
at Akron, Ohio, on September 23. The 
reports of the commodity committees in- 
dicate that the volume of carload traffic 
during the coming three months will be 
slightly less than it was in the last 
quarter of 1930, a total of 348,661 car- 
loads being indicated. Partially offsetting 
numerous decreases, the following in- 
creases are predicted: Fresh fruits, other 
than citrus, 5.3 per cent; live stock, 10 
per cent; automobiles, trucks and parts, 
6 per cent, and potatoes 102.4 per cent. 

Daniel Willard, president of the Balti- 
more & Ohio, was the principal speaker 
before the meeting; his address was re- 
ported in the Railway Age of September 
26, page 483. 


Lackawanna Reduces Salaries— 
Employees Put on Short Time 

Effective October 1, salaries of officers 
of the Delaware, Lackawanna & Western 
receiving more than $6,000 annually will 
be reduced from 7%4 to 10 per cent; while 
those receiving less compensation, all 
others in supervisory capacities and em- 
ployees paid on a monthly, daily or 
hourly basis will be put on short time by 
having two days leave of absence month- 
ly, without pay, which is an equivalent to 
a reduction of 6% per cent in earnings, 
according to an official statement made 
public on September 28. This arrange- 
ment will not apply to those officers or 
employees put on short time, with a con- 
sequent reduction in earnings, some time 
ago as a result of the decline in traffic; 
nor will it apply to those who are dividing 
time with other employees in their class. 


Club Meetings 

The Canadian Railway Club will hold 
its next meeting at the Windsor Hotel, 
Montreal, on Monday evening, October 
19. E. R. Mellenger will present a pa- 
per on recent designs of Diesel engines 
for locomotives. 

The Toronto Railway Club will meet 
at the Royal York Hotel, Toronto, Ont., 
on Monday evening, October 5. John L. 
Bacon of the Valve Pilot Corporation, 
New York, will present a paper on “New 
Savings for the Balance Sheet.” 

The Central Railway Club of Buffalo 
will hold its next meeting on Thursday 
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EARNING its way 


e@ At this time, when economy is most important, Super-Power 
is earning its way and justifying the foresight of railroads 
having a progressive motive power policy. 

e Now is the time to be working on new power, because you 
can't afford to return the old locomotives to service when 


business improves. 
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evening, October 8, at Hotel Statler. A. 
J. Krueger, master car builder of the 
Nickel Plate, will speak on the progres- 
sive or spot system of repairs to freight 
cars. 


Pennsylvania to Run Special Train 
to R. B. A. Dinner 


For the convenience of those planning 
to attend the annual dinner of the Rail- 
way Business Association, to be held at the 
Hotel Stevens, Chicago, on Wednesday, 
November 4, the Pennsylvania has ar- 
ranged to run a special train from New 
York to Chicago on the day preceding 
the meeting. The train, which will be 
operated as a section of the ‘“Pennsyl- 
vania Limited,” will leave New York 
(Pennsylvania station) at 2 p.m. and 
Newark (Market street) at 2:20, Tues- 
day, November 3, to arrive in Chicago 
(Union station) at 9 a.m. on the day of 
the dinner. As in 1929, the private cars 
of a number of P. R. R. officers will be 
attached to the train. The regular New 
York-Chicago fare will be charged. 


N. & W. Names Four Freight Trains 


Following a contest in which more 
than 6,000 titles were submitted by some 
800 contestants, the Norfolk & Western 
has chosen names for four fast merchan- 
dise freight trains operated daily between 
the Midwest (Columbus, Ohio, and Cin- 
cinnati) and the Virginias and Carolinas, 
including the port of Norfolk, Va., on 
the Atlantic seaboard. The original train 
numbers, the new names, and the win- 
ning contestants are as follows: East- 
bound, train No. 84—“The Skipper’— 
J. H. Hahn, machine shop foreman, 
Bluefield, W. Va.; train No. 86—“The 
Pilot”’—T. F. Driscoll, stenographer, of- 
fice of superintendent of terminals, Roa- 
noke, Va.; Westbound, train No. 85-—- 
“The Nomad”’—J. C. Johnson, chief 
clerk to general car inspector, Roanoke: 
train No. 87—“The Caravan’—E. L. 
Young, car repair man, Bluefield. 


The Canadian Roads in August 

Net revenues of the Canadian Pacific 
in August totaled $1,339,260, against $3,- 
322,339 in August of 1930, a reduction 
of $1,983,078. In the same period ex- 
penses were cut $2,645,688. Gross for 
the month was $11,322,743, against $15,- 
951,510, a reduction of $4,628,767. 

For the eight months ended with Au- 
gust gross revenues were $93,704,191, a re- 
duction of $22,664,411 from last year. Ex- 
penses in the eight-month period were 
cut $17,927,634, leaving the net for the 
eight months at $11,396,549, a reduction 
of $4,736,777 from the $16,133,326 reported 
in the like period of 1930. 

Net operating revenue of $514,034 for 
the month of August, 1931, is shown by 
the monthly statement of gross revenues, 
operating expenses and net revenue of 
the Canadian National. Operating ex- 
penses for August show a decrease of 
$3,005,220, as compared with the figure 
for August, 1930. 

Gross revenues in August, 1931, were 
$14,309,810, a decrease of $4,758,169 as 
compared with August, 1930. Operating 
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expenses for the month were $13,795,775 
as against $16,800,995 in the same month 
of last year. Net revenue for the month 
of August, 1931, was $514,034, a decrease 
of $1,752,948 from the net of August, 
1930. 

For the period from January 1 to the 
end of August, 1931, gross revenues were 
$117,392,910, a decrease of $30,736,610 as 
against the same period of 1930. Opera- 
ting expenses for the 1931 period were 
$115,214,221, a decrease of $16,970,891 
and net revenue $2,178,688, a decrease of 
$13,765,419 from the figure for the 1930 
period. 


Time Zone Changes Proposed 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has announced an investigation to deter- 
mine whether changes shall be made in its 
orders prescribing standard time zones 
affecting the state of Michigan and parts 
of adjacent states, as requested in peti- 
tions filed by the attorney general of 
Michigan and the Baltimore & Ohio and 
Pennsylvania. The Michigan legislature 
has enacted a law effective September 18 
adopting standard Eastern time for the 
state, in conflict with the commission’s 
orders. The Baltimore & Ohio wants to 
operate its line from Willard, Ohio, to 
Garrett, Ind., under Central time instead 
of Eastern time, and the Pennsylvania 
wants to operate its line from Fort 
Wayne, Ind., to Mackinaw City, Mich., 
under Eastern time instead of Central 
time. The proceeding is assigned for 
hearing at Detroit on October 15 before 
Commissioner Aitchison. 


Southwest Shippers’ Board 


Shipments from the territory of the 
Southwest Shippers’ Advisory Board 
will be 1.6 per cent less during the fourth 
quarter of 1931 than in the same quarter 
of 1930, according to commodity com- 
mittee reports submitted at the meeting 
at Wichita Falls, Tex., on September 24. 
Four commodities showed anticipated in- 
creases in shipments—grain, 5 per cent; 
flour, meal and other mill products, 8 per 
cent; cotton, 25 per cent, and citrus fruits, 
5 per cent. Decreases were anticipated 
in cottonseed and products, 10 per cent; 
coal and coke, 15 per cent; gravel, sand 
and stone, 5 per cent; lumber and forest 
products, 10 per cent; petroleum and 
products, 6 per cent; machinery and 
boilers, 5 per cent; cement, 15 per cent; 
brick and clay products, 15 per cent; 
lime and plaster, 25 per cent; agricultural 
implements and vehicles, 40 per cent; 
automobiles, trucks and parts, 25 per cent; 
chemicals and explosives, 10 per cent, and 
canned food products, 10 per cent. 


New Cars in Service 


The railroads in the first eight months 
of 1931 placed 9,655 new freight cars in 
service, according to the Car Service 
Division of the American Railway Asso- 
ciation. In 1930 the total was 64,418, 
for eight months, and in 1929 it was 
51,680. Of the new cars, 3,294 were box 
cars, 4,239 coal cars, 383 flat cars, 1,701 
refrigerator cars, 30 stock cars and eight 
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miscellaneous cars. The railroads on 
September 1 had 6,643 new freight cars on 
order, compared with 12,166 cars on the 
same day last year and 31,898 two years 
ago. 

There were placed in service in the 
first eight months this year 103 new loco- 
motives compared with 561 in the same 
period in 1930 and 474 in the same period 
in 1929. New locomotives on order on 
September 1 this year totaled 29 compared 
with 235 on the same day last year and 
395 two years ago. 


Shippers Estimate Reduced Traffic 


Shippers of the country, through esti- 
mates just submitted to the Shippers’ 
Regional Advisory Boards, anticipate that 
carload shipments of the 29 principal 
commodities in the fourth quarter of 1931 
will be approximately 6,153,250 cars, a 
reduction of 7.6 per cent below the corre- 
sponding period in 1930. 

It is estimated that of the 29 commodi- 
ties, increase in transportation require- 
ments will develop for seven, as follows: 
Cotton; cotton seed and products, except 
oil; citrus fruits; potatoes; live stock; 
sugar, syrup and molasses, and automo- 
biles, trucks and parts. Commodities for 
which a decrease is estimated totaled 22, 
as follows: Grain; flour, meal and other 
mill products; hay, straw and alfalfa; 
other fresh fruits except citrus; other 
fresh vegetables except potatoes; coal and 
coke; poultry and dairy products; ore 
and concentrates; gravel, sand and stone; 
salt; lumber and forest products; petro- 
leum and petroleum products; iron and 
steel; machinery and boilers; cement; lime 
and plaster; brick and clay products; 
agricultural implements and vehicles other 
than automobiles; paper, paperboard and 
prepared roofing; fertilizers; canned 
goods, and chemicals and explosives. 


1. C. C. Practitioners Meet in 
Washington 


The second annual meeting of the As- 
sociation of Practitioners before the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission was held 
at Washington on September 24 and 25. 
The membership of the association has 
increased in a year from 1,479 to 1,858. 
John J. Esch, former member of the com- 
mission, and president of the association, 
presided, and H. W. Bikle, general at- 
torney of the Pennsylvania, was elected 
president for the ensuing year. In wel- 
coming the members to Washington 
Chairman Ezra Brainerd, Jr., of the 
commission, said that the commission is 
greatly overworked and needs relief and 
urged the association to aid the commis- 
sion in finding a proper solution for its 
difficulties. 

“No member under existing conditions 
can long continue to do the work that 
his official duties require of him,” he said. 
“It is physically impossible.” With the 
great amount of important, complicated 
and delicate matters with which the com- 
mission is constantly called upon to deal, 
he added, it is not now possible for them 
to have adequate time for reflection and 
study, and the situation “is not at all 
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POS 21 years 


Consultants on Combustion to American Railroads 





ae geen often demand many 
dollars per minute for their advice and 
clients gladly pay the fee. Why? Because 
their background of experience guarantees 
the soundness of their advice. 

American Arch Company service is unique 
because American Arch Company alone has 
the long years of service to the railroads 


behind it. 


For years past, practically every brick Arch 
installed in locomotives has been designed 
in cooperation with American Arch Com- 
pany’s combustion experts. 


HARBISON-WALKER 
REFRACTORIES CO. 


Refractory Specialists 





This rich experience in locomotive combus- 
tion is at the service of American railroads, 
to apply the Arch to new locomotive designs 
and to study special combustion conditions, 


thus insuring proper functioning of the 


Arch. 


This engineering service is only one of the 
many advantages to be had when American 


Arch Company supplies the Arch Brick. 





THERE'S MORE TO SECURITY ARCHES THAN JUST’ BRICK 








AMERICAN ARCH CO. 


INCORPORATED 


Locomotive Combustion 
Specialists > > , 
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conducive to the proper administration 
of justice.” 

Chairman Brainerd outlined the legis- 
lation which the commission has recom- 
mended to authorize it to delegate speci- 
fied powers and duties to individual com- 
missioners and employees but said that 
this has been opposed by many who ob- 
ject on principle to the delegation of 
powers, and as proposing a wholly in- 
adequate remedy. Mr. Esch spoke on the 
same subject, also pointing out the large 
amount of investigation work that Con- 
gress turns over to the commission with- 
out providing for it in the appropriations. 
Commissioner Aitchison gave an _ in- 
formal talk on methods of railway regu- 
lation in England as he had observed 
them during a trip this summer, and Com- 
missioner Eastman spoke briefly at the 
dinner on September 24. 


Family Bargain Fares 


Following the establishment of family 
bargain fares by the railroads in the 
Southwestern Passenger Association terri- 
tory to points in Texas for September 
25-26, as reported in the Railway Age 
of September 19, railroads operating from 
Chicago to the southwest offered combi- 
nation reduced fares on the same day. 
The rates placed in effect by the south- 
western carriers were fixed on a sliding 
scale, with the round-trip rate per person 
varying with the number of persons 
transported. During the summer (and 
continuing up to November 1), railroads 
operating from Chicago to St. Louis have 
had a round-trip rate of $12 in effect on 
Friday and Saturday of each week. 
Under these conditions, persons traveling 
to Texas on September 25-26, could 
purchase a round-trip ticket from Chicago 
to St. Louis for $12 and rebuy at St. 
Louis, and thus secure a lower rate than 
the prevailing rate via Kansas City or 
New Orleans. The through rates from 
Chicago to points in Texas on September 
25-26, via St. Louis, or Kansas City and 
via New Orleans, were made equal to 
the rates from St. Louis to points in 
Texas plus $12. 


N. & W. to Use Radio for 
Employees’ Meeting 


The program of the twelfth annual 
system efficiency meeting of the Norfolk 
& . Western, which will be held at 
Roanoke, Va., on October 9, will be 
carried to at least 20,000 of the railroad’s 
employees by an elaborate radio-telephone 


hook-up that will embrace the entire 
system. A similar hook-up was ar- 
ranged for the efficiency meeting last 


year. 

The feature of the meeting will be an 
address by Samuel O. Dunn, editor of 
the Railway Age. The hook-up of radio- 


telephone services, which will utilize 
1,100 miles of N. & W. telephone wires, 
will center in the Roanoke City Audi- 


torium. The program will be opened at 
7:45 p.m.—half an hour before the broad- 
cast starts—by J. B. Baskerville, general 
claim agent of the railroad and general 
chairman of the meeting. Following Mr. 
Dunn’s address, the employees will hear 
W. J. Jenks, vice-president in charge of 
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operation. A musical program also will 
be provided. 

In addition to the night session, 
morning and afternoon sessions will be 
held in the ballroom of the Hotel Roa- 
noke. At the morning meeting, addresses 
will be delivered ‘y Col. W. S. Battle, 
Jr., vice-president 11 charge of valuation, 
real estate and public relations, and J. E. 
Crawford, general manager, and in the 
afternoon, by B. W. Herrman, vice-presi- 
dent in charge of traffic, and Joe Marshall, 
special representative of the American 
Railway Association. 

The dates of local efficiency meetings 
along the railway have been changed to 
coincide with the date of the system 
meeting and employees at 20 points will 
attend their local meetings and participate 
in the system meeting by means of the 
hook-up. Amplifiers, loud speakers and 
controls will be installed at 21 N. & W. 
terminals. Employees unable to attend 
the local meetings can tune in on Station 
WDBJ and receive the entire program 
over the radio in their homes. Invi- 
tations to attend the local meetings have 
been issued by the railroad to members 
of civic clubs and chambers of commerce 
in the towns included in the hook-up. 


Meetings & Conventions 


The following list gives names of secretaries, 
date of next or regular meetings and places of 
meetings. 


Arr Brake Assocration—T. L. Burton, Room 
5605, Grand Central Terminal Building, New 
York City. 

ALLIED Rartway Supprty Associration.—F. W. 

enton, Crane Company, 836 S. Michigan 

Blvd., Chicago. To meet with Air Brake 
Association, Car Department Officers Asso- 
ciation, International Railroad Master Black- 
smiths’ Association, International Railway 
Fuel Association, International Railway Gen- 
eral Foremen’s Association, Master Boiler 
Makers Association and the Traveling Engi- 
neers’ Association. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF FREIGHT TRAFFIC 
Orricers.—W. R. Curtis, F. T. R., M. & O. 
R. R., Chicago, Ill. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF GENERAL BaGGAGE 
AcEntTs.—E, Duncan, 332 S. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF PASSENGER 
Orricers.—W. C. Hope, C. R. R. of N. J. 
143 Liberty St., New York. Next Convention, 
October 20-21, 1931, Edgewater Beach Hotel, 
Chicago. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF RAILROAD SuPERIN- 


TRAFFIC 


TENDENTS.—F. . Whiteman, Room 8:00, 
1017. Olive St., St. Louis, Mo. Next meet- 
ing, 1932, Detroit, Mich. 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF SUPERINTENDENTS OF 
Dininc Cars.—F. Borger, C. I. L. R. 
R., 836 Federal St., Chicago. 
tion, October 20- -22, 1931, 
Chicago. 

American Execrritc Rarttway AssociaTion“.— 
> C. Hecker, 292 Madison Ave., New 

or 

AMERICAN RatLway ASSOCIATION. xx J. Forster, 
30 Vesey St., New York, 

Division I.—Operating. =; co Caviston, 30 
Vesey St., New York, pA 

Freight St ation Section. —- R. O. Wells, 
Freight Agent, Illinois Central Railroad. 
Chicago. 

Medical and Surgical Section.—J. C. Cavis- 
ton, 30 Vesey St., ew York, 

Protective Section.—J. C. Caviston, 30 Vesey 
St., New York. 

Safety Section—J. C. Caviston, 30 Vesey 
St., New York. 

Telegraph and Telephone Section —W. A. 
Fairbanks, 30 Vesey St., New York. 

Division II .—Transportation. —G. W. Covert, 
59 East Van Buren St., Chicago. 

Division III.—Traffic. pad, Gottschalk, 143 

Liberty St., New York. 

Division IV.—Engineering.—E. H. Fritch, 
59 East Van Buren St., Chicago. Next 
meeting, March 15-17, 1932, Palmer House, 
Chicago. Exhibit by National Railway 
Appliances Association. 


Next conven- 
Congress Hotel, 
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Construction and Maintenance Section.—E. 
H. Fritch. Next meeting, March 15-17, 
1932, Palmer House, Chicago. 

Electrical Section—E. H. Fritch. 

Signal Section.—R. H. C. Balliet, 30 Vesey 
St., New York. 

Division V.—Mechanical.—V. R. Hawthorne, 
59, East Van Buren St., Chicago. 

Equipment Painting Section—V. R. Haw- 
thorne, 59 East Van Buren St., Chicago. 

Division VI.—Purchases and Stores.—W. J. 
Farrell, 30 Vesey St., New York, N. Y. 

Division VII.—Freight Claims.—Lewis Piil- 


cher, 59 East Van Buren St., Chicago. 
Division VIII.—Motor Transport.—George 
Vesey St., New York, 
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Car Service Division —C. A. Buch, 17th and 
H. Sts., N. W., Washington, D. C. 
American Rartway Bripce anp Buitpinc Asso- 

cration.—C. A. Lichty, C. & N. W. Ry., 
319 N. Waller Ave., Chicago. Next — 
tion, October 18-20, 1932, Toronto, Ont. Ex- 
hibit by Bridge and Building Supply Men’s 

Association. 
er % Rattway DeEvELOPMENT ASSOCIATION. 
W. Large, Gen. Agri. Agt., C. R. I. & 


P. ter .» Chicago, Ill. Semi-annual meeting, 
December 3-4, 1931, Hotel Sherman, Chi- 
cago; annual meeting, June 15-17, 1932, 


Brown Hotel, Louisville, Ky. 
AMERICAN RAILWAY ENGINEERING ASSOCIATION.— 
orks in co-operation with the American 
Railway Association, Division IV.—E. H. 
Fritch, 59 East Van Buren St., Chicago. 
Next meeting, March 15-17, 1932, Palmer 
House, Chicago... Exhibit by National Rail- 
way Aqpmences Association. 


AMERICAN Rattway Macazinge Epitors Associa- 
TION.—Miss E. Kramer, M-K-T Employes 
Magazine, St. Louis, Mo. Next convention, 


April, 1932, San Antonio, Tex. 

AMERICAN RaitLway Toot Foremen’s Associa- 
tion.—G. G. Macina, C., M., St. P. & P. 
R. R., 11402 Calumet Ave., Chicago. Exhibit 
by Supply Association of the American Rail- 
way Foremen’s Association—E. E. 
Caswell, Union Twist Drill Co. 11 S. 
Clinton St., Chicago. 

AMERICAN SHORT ey RarLroap ASSOCIATION.— 
R. E. Schindler, Secretary, Union Trust 
Bldg., Washington, D 

AMERICAN SOCIETY OF MECHANICAL ENGINEERS.— 
Calvin W. Rice, 29 W. 39th St., New York. 
Railroad Division, Paul D. Mall ay, Johns- 
Manville Corp., "292 Madison Ave., New 
York. 

AMERICAN Woop PRreEsERVERS’ ASSOCIATION.— 
H. Dawson, 1104 Chandler Building, 
Washington, D. C. Next meeting, ng 4 
26-28, 1932, Hotel Jefferson, St. Louis 

ASSOCIATION OF RAILWAY Craim AGENTS. ~My 
Morris, District Claim Agent, octane 
Pacific’ Ry., St. Paul, Minn. Annual con- 
vention, May, 1932, Louisville, Ky. 

ASSOCIATION OF Rathway ELECTRICAL 
—Jos. A. fetrgucetti, Cc. & N. W., Room 
411, C. & N. W. Station, Chicago. Exhibit 
by Railway Electrical Supply Manufacturers’ 
Association. 

ASSOCIATION OF RaiLway Executives.—Stanley 

Strong, Transportation Building, Wash- 
ington, D. 

Baincz ann Buiuprnc Surry Men’s Associa- 
tion.—S. A. Baber, High Grade Manufac- 
turing Co., 10418 St. Clair Ave., Cleveland, 
Ohio. Meets with American Railway Bridge 
and Building Association. 

Crook, 2276 


UNGINEERS, 


CamapiaAN Rattway Crivuz.—cC. R. 


Wilson Ave., N. D. G., Montreal, Que. 
Regular meetings, 2nd Monday in_ each 
month, except June, Jul and August. 


Windsor Hotel, Montreal, a 

Car DEPARTMENT Orricers AssocraTion.—A. S. 
Sternberg, M. C. B. Belt Ry. of Chicago, 
7926 South Morgan Street, Chicago. 

Can ForeMen’s AssociaTIon or Cuicaco.—G. K. 
Oliver, 2514 W. 55th St., Chicago. Regular 
meetings, 2nd Monday in ‘month, except June, 
July, and August, Great Northern Hotel. 
Chicago. 

Car Fousuan’s Association oF Los ANGELES.— 
J Kratise, Room 299, 610 So. Main St., 
Los Angeles, Cal. Regular meetings, 2nd 
Monday of each month, except July, August 
and September, Room 299, 610 So. Main 
St., Los Angeles. 

Can Foremen’s AssocraTion or Sr. Lours, Mo. 
—F. G. Wiegman, 720 N. 23rd St., East 
St. Louis, Ill. Meetings first Tuesday of 
each month, except July and August, Ameri- | 
can Hotel Annex, 6th and Market Sts., St. 


Louis, Mo. 

Centra Rattway Crus or Burraro.—tT. J. 
O’Donnell, 1817 Hotel Statler, McKinley 
Square, Buffalo, Regular meetings, 


2nd Thursday each month, except June, July, 
August, Hotel Statler, Buffalo, N. Y. 
CrmcinnaTr Rartway Crius.—D. R. Boyd, 453 
E. 6th St., Cincinnati, Ohio. Meetings 2nd 
Tuesday in February, May, September and 
November, Hotel Gibson, Cincinnati, O. 


Creveranpd Rattway Crus.—F. L. Frericks, 
14416 Alder Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. Meet- 
ings, second Monday each month, per ee 


June, July, August, Auditorium, Brotherhood 
of Railroad Trainmen’s Building, West 9th 
St., and Superior Ave., Cleveland. 
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To ECONOMIZE— 
MODERNIZE 


“Will the railroads continue to allow the proportion of 
new locomotives to decrease, while the designers continue to 
pile up improvements adapted to meet conditions which the 
railroads are facing in acute form today? 


When the demands of a rapidly increasing traffic were 
constantly forcing the railroads to provide additional facilities, 
the value of a locomotive was measured in terms of the gross 
revenue which would be lost were it not available. Today 
the value of a new locomotive is measured in terms of its 
ability to perform more cheaply and more effectively a service 
already provided for. Its determination involves measuring 
the obsolescence of the old. A negative attitude toward 
obsolescence must be replaced by a positive attitude—one 








which places the burden of proof on the old locomotives and 





constantly subjects their performance to a critical examina- 





tion in view of the possibilities offered by current develop- 





ments in locomotive design. . Only in this way will the active 





locomotives of tomorrow be fitted to provide the quality of 
service demanded by the public at a cost satisfactory to the 
railroads.” 


From an editorial in the Railway Age 
June 20th, 1931 


American Locomotive Company 
30 Church Street New York N.Y. 
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INTERNATIONAL RAILROAD Master 
AssociaTion.—W. J. Mayer, 
tral R. R., Detroit, Mich. 

INTERNATIONAL RaILway CONGRESS. 
Egypt, January 10-16, 1933. 

INTERNATIONAL RAtLway. FUEL AssocratTion.—C. 

Winkless, Room 700 La Salle Street 
Station, Chicago. 

INTERNATIONAL Rarttway GENERAL FoREMEN’S 
AssocraTION.—Wm, Hall, 1061 W. Wabasha 
t., Winona, Minn. 

Master Borrer Makers AssociaTion.—A. 
Stiglmeier, 29 Parkwood St., Albany, N. \ 

Master Car Burupers’ anp Supervisors’ Asso 
c1aTion.—(See Car Department Officers 
Association.) 

NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF RAILROAD AND UTILI- 
TIES COMMISSIONERS.—James B. Walker, 270 
Madison Ave., New York. Annual conven- 
tion, October 20-23, 1931, Jefferson Hotel, 
Richmond, Va 

NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF RarLroap T1E Pro- 
pucers.—Roy. M. Edmonds, 1252 Syndicate 
Trust Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 

NaTIonaL RatLway APPLIANCES ASSOCIATION.— 

W. Kelly, 1014 South Michigan Ave., 
Chicago. Exhibit at A. R. E. A. convention. 

National Sarety Councit.—Steam_ Railroad 
Section: J. L. Walsh, Supt. Safety, M.-K.- 
T. R. R., Dallas, Tex. Annual congress 
October 12-16, 1931, Hotel Stevens, Chicagu. 

New Encianp Rattroap Cius.—wW. E. Cade, Jr., 
683 Atlantic Ave., Boston, Mass. Regular 
meetings, 2nd Tuesday in month, except June, 
july, August and September, ‘Copley laza 
otel, Boston, Mass. 

New Yorx RaiLroap Cius.— I, McKay, 26 
Cortlandt St., New York. Mie ular acting, 
3rd Friday in month, except Tene, 3 July and 
August, 29 W. 39th 'St. .. New York City. 

Pacitric Rartway CLius.—W. S. Wolfner, P. O. 
Box, 3275, San Francisco, Cal. Regular 
meetings 2nd Thursday in month, alternately 
in San Francisco and Oakland. 

Rattway AccouNTING OFFICERS’ ASSOCIATION.-« 
E. Woodson, 1124 Woodward Building, 

a C. Next convention, 1932, 


Rattway Business Association. — Frank W. 
Noxon, 1112 Shoreham Building, Washing- 
ton, D. C. Next meeting, November 4, 1931. 
Hotel Stevens, Chicago. 

Rattway Cuius or Pittssurcu.—J. D. Conway, 
1841 Oliver Building, Pittsburgh, Pa., Regu- 
lar meetings, 4th Thursday in each month 
except June, July and August, Fort Pitt 
Hotel, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Rartway EvectricaL Suppty MANUFACTURERS’ 
AssociaTion.—Edward Wray, 9 S. Clinton 
St., Chicago. Meets with Association of 
Railway Electrical Engineers. 

Rattway Frre Protection Assocration.—R. R. 
Hackett, Baltimore & Ohio R. R. Baltimore, 

d 


BLacKSMITHS’ 
Michigan Cen- 


Cairo. 


Washington, 
Buffalo, N 


Rattway SuprpLty MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION. 
—J. D. Conway, 1841 Oliver mts Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. Meets with Mechanical Division. 
Purchases and Stores Division and Motor 
Transport Division, American Railway As- 
sociation. 

RatLway TELEGRAPH AND TELEPHONE APPLIANCE 
Association.—G. A. Nelson, 30 Church St., 
New York. Meets - Telegraph and Tele 
phone Section of A. A. Division 1. 

Rattway TREASURY AS ASSOCIATION.— 
L. W. Cox, 1217 Commercial Trust Bldg., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

ROADMASTERS’ AND MAINTENANCE OF Way Asso- 
c1aTiIon. — T. F. Donahoe, Gen. Supvr. 
Road, Baltimore & Ohio, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Next convention, September 20,-22, 1932, 
Hotel. Stevens, Chicago. Exhibit by Track 
Supply Association. 

Sr. Louis Rarrway Crus.—B. W. Frauenthal, 
Drawer 24, M. P. O., St. Louis, Mo. Regular 
meetings, 2nd Friday in month, except June, 
July and August. Statler Hotel, a Louis. 

S1cnaAL APPLIANCE ASSOCIATION. ms] 
munds, West Nyack (Rockland Co. Nee N. Y. 
Meets with A. R. A. Signal Section. 

SouTHERN AND SOUTHWESTERN Rattway CLusB.— 
A. T. Miller, P. O. Box 1205, Atlanta, Ga. 
Regular meetings, 3rd Thursday in January, 
March, May, July, September and November. 
Ansley Hotel, Atlanta. 

SouTHERN Association oF Car Service Orrt- 
cers.—R. G. Parks, A. B. & C. Ry., Atlanta, 


Ga. 
Suppty Men’s Assocration.—E. H. Hancock, 
Treasurer, Louisville Varnish Co., Louisville, 


Ky. Meets with A. R. A. Div. V. Equip- 
ment Painting Section. 
Toronto Rarrway Crus.—J. A. Murphy, 1405 


Canadian National Express Building, Toronto. 
Regular meetings 3rd Monday of each month, 





except June, July and August, Royal York 
Hotel, Toronto, Ont. 
Track Suppry Assocration.—L. C. Ryan, Ox- 


weld Railroad Service Co., Carbon & Carbide 
Building, Chicago. Meets with Roadmasters’ 
and Maintenance of Way em gporg 
TRAVELING ENGINEERS’ ASSOCIATION. — 
Thompson, 1177 East 98th St.. Cleveland, °. 
Western Rattway Crvus.—J. H. Nash, Drt- 
Steam Valve Sales Corp., 122 S. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago. Regular meetings 3rd Monday 
each month, except June, July, August and 
September, Hotel Sherman, Chicago. 
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Foreign 





Co-ordination Brings Better Freight 
Service in Great Britain 


As a further sign of the increasing 
co-ordination between the railway and 
road sections of individual British rail- 
roads, the Southern has recently an- 
nounced a railhead distribution scheme, 
which provides for the collection and de- 
livery of all descriptions of freight, ac- 
cording to a report received in the De- 
partment of Commerce. Under the new 
plan, a shipper can send his merchandise 
in full carloads by express freight train. 
at low rates and at their destination have 
them stored for short or long periods and 
delivered to local customers by railway 
motor trucks as the sender instructs. 

The advantages of such a plan, whereby 
a consignment in bulk can be split up at 
the termination of the journey into vari- 
ous packages for a number of consignees, 
are obvious. This delivery in small lots is 
available within a 10-mile radius of 
selected stations and is applicable for 
every type of freight. A small extra 
charge is made in the case of coal, coke, 
bricks and materials requiring extra 
handling. 

The use oi the “container system” 
also plays a large part in the com- 
pany’s freight service. The Southern 
has at the present time five types of con- 
tainer with carrying capacities varying 
from 2% to 4 tons and a commensurate 
equipment of hoists and cranes to handle 
these containers. Once a container has 
been loaded by the trader, it is brought 
into the station on the railway company’s 
specially fitted motor truck and is then 
transferred by derrick in one operation 
to the railway car where it is readily 
fastened down for any length of journey. 
At the receiving station it is craned on 
to another road vehicle and delivery is 
effected immediately, the contents remain- 
ing undisturbed from the time of stowage 
to the moment the container is opened by 
the consignee. 


Protective Coatincs.—Armco  Engi- 
neering Bulletin No. 4, Vol. 1, is devoted 
to protective coatings for Spiral Welded 
Pipe. Six different protective coverings 
are described and data given on the serv- 


ice they render, with suggestions as to 
type of service for which each is best 
adapted. There are six pages of text 


matter and one chart 


StoraAGE Battery Locomotives.—‘The 
Storage Battery Switching Locomotive,” 
just issued by the Electric Storage Bat- 
tery Company, Philadelphia, Pa., gives 
illustrations and details of the construc- 
tion and advantages of various types and 
sizes of storage battery locomotives for 
industrial plant and railway switching 
service. The straight storage battery 
locomotive, the combination battery-trol- 
ley locomotive, and the battery-oil-electric 
locomotive are the three classifications 
into which this unit of equipment is 
divided. 
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LOCOMOTIVES 


THE PENNSYLVANIA has placed orders 
for the construction of the chassis and 
mechanical parts for 60 electric freight 
locomotives, constituting part of the 
equipment to be used when electrification 
is completed between New York and 
Washington. The locomotive parts in- 
cluded in contracts just let consist of 
driving wheels, axles, trucks. frames and 
cab ends and the structural parts in which 


the electrical apparatus will be installed. 
Of the 60 just ordered, 30 will be built 
by the Lima Locomotive Works, 20 by 


the Westinghouse Electric & Manufactur- 
ing Company, and 10 by the Pennsylvania 
shops at Altoona, Pa. This is part ot 
the order for 150 electric locomotives let 
to the Westinghouse Electric & Manu- 
facturing Company and the Gencral Elec- 
tric Company, as reported in the Railway 
Age of May 30. Construction schedules 
call for the delivery of the 60 locomotives 
to begin early in March, 1932. It is ex- 
pected that the entire 150 freight and 
passenger locomotives will be ready for 
operation in 1933, at which time it is 
also expected that the actual work of 
electrifying the main line tracks will be 
completed. The railroad’s program calls 
for the purchase of 80 additional electric 
locomotives. The 60 locomotives just 
ordered are known as Class L-6A, are 
heavy-duty, high-speed freight engines, 51 
ft. 10 in. in length, and weighing 330,000 
lb. The locomotives will have four pairs 
of 62-in. driving wheels, one motor to 


each pair, and a two-wheeled truck at 
each end. 
FREIGHT CARS 
THe Texas Company is inquiring for 


48 gondola cars of 50 tons’ capacity. 


Tue St. Louis-San 
quiring for five 


FRANCISCO is in- 
freight car underframes. 


THE CHESAPEAKE 
of freight car 


& Onto has inquired 
manufacturers for 1,200 
tons of fabricated steel for freight car 
repairs, to be delivered during the last 
quarter of this year. 


Tue Paciric Fruit Express was incor- 
rectly reported in the Railway Age of Sep- 
tember 12 as having ordered steel for 500 
underframes from the Consolidated Steel 
Corporation, Los Angeles, Cal. The 
former company ordered 520 sets of steel 
side and endframes for maintenance work, 
of which 250 sets were ordered from the 
latter company. 


PASSENGER CARS 


THE BoarD OF TRANSPORTATION, CITY 
or New York, has received bids on steel 
passenger cars for subway service for 
which it has been inquiring, as reported 
in the Railway Age of September 5. 
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aie The old fashioned wooden- 
os wheel handcar is now but a 
“8 memory of the Old Timers. 
- Modern railroading demands 


the specific superiority of 
“ Gary Wrought Steel Wheels, 


for lighter weight and greater 
strength. 
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Bids were taken on from 300 to 1,500 cars 
and the American Car & Foundry Com- 
pany was the low bidder. It is expected 
that 500 cars will be awarded to the 
American Car & Foundry Company at a 
cost of about $10,531,500. This does not 
include a cost of about $3,662,500 for 
electrical equipment, which will be pur- 
chased separately. 


IRON & STEEL 


Tue Detaware & Hupson is inquiring 
for about 8,000 tons of 130-lb. rail. 


Tue Atcuison, TopeKA & Santa FE is 
expected to enter the market for 60,000 
tons of rails within the next few weeks. 


Tue Missourt Pactiric is inquiring for 
500 tons of structural steel for miscel- 
laneous bridge work. 


THe Pere Marguette has ordered 300 
tons of structural steel for grade crossing 
separation work in Wayne, Mich., from 
the American Bridge Company. 


Tue CHESAPEAKE & Onto has ordered 
45,000 tons of rails, placing 19,000 tons 
with the Illinois Steel Company; 15,000 
tons with the Inland Steel Company ; 7,000 
tons with the Bethlehem Steel Company, 
and 4,000 tons with the Carnegie Steel 
Company. 


THe New Orveans Pustic Bett has 
ordered 21,000 tons of structural steel 
from the American Bridge Company and 
39,000 tons from the McClintic-Marshall 
Corporation for a combination railroad 
and highway bridge over the Mississippi 
river just above the New Orleans city 
limits. 


SIGNALING 


Tue Boarp oF TRANSPORTATION, CITY 
or New York, has received bids for block 
signaling and interlocking equipment for 
the Bronx line of the new subway sys- 
tem, from One Hundred and Forty-first 
street and St. Nicholas avenue to Two 
Hundred and Fifth street, Webster 
avenue. Two bids were received, as fol- 
lows: General Railway Signal Company, 
$2,317,800, and Union Switch & Signal 
Company, $2,395,000. 





Drart Gear Propuction.—A 24-page 
booklet entitled “Miner Draft Gear Pro- 
duction” has been recently published by 
W. H. Miner, Inc., the Rookery, Chicago. 
This booklet, generously illustrated, gives 
an excellent general idea of most of the 
important operations in the manufacture 
of Miner friction draft gears from the 
selection of pig iron and scrap in the 
storage yards to casting the cylinders and 
friction elements, manufacturing and 
testing springs and assembling the com- 
plete gears. This booklet is of more than 
ordinary interest because it shows how 
thoroughly scientific research has been co- 
ordinated with service performance and 
experience covering a 37-year period to 
produce the friction draft gears made by 
this well-known company. 
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Supply Trade 





N. L. Howard, chairman of the board 
of the North American Car Corporation, 
has been elected president to succeed 
Irwin R. Brigham, who becomes less ac- 
tive. 


Edward §. Sullivan, assistant coast 
agent of the St. Louis Car Company, 
has been promoted to coast agent, with 
headquarters at San Francisco, Cal., to 
succeed Gus Koch, deceased. 


The Independent Pneumatic Tool 
Company, Chicago, has moved its 
Birmingham, Ala., office from _ the 


Comer building to 915 North Seventh 
avenue, where it now has warehouse 
facilities. H. F. Halbert is manager. 


Lowell R. Burch, chairman of the ex- 
ecutive committee of the board of di- 
rectors of the New York Air Brake 
Company, New York, has been elected 
also president of the company. He suc- 
ceeds B. B. Greer, who has resigned as 
president and as a director. 


The central district office of the Mas- 
sey Concrete Products Corporation has 
been transferred from the Dixie Ter- 
minal building, Cincinnati, Ohio, to 908 
Midland Bank building, Cleveland. W. 
Lyle McDaniel is resident manager of 
that district. 


Charles H. Gayetty is now with the 
Keasbey & Mattison Company, Ambler, 
Pa., as manager of railway sales. In the 
Railway Age of September 26 it was in- 
correctly reported that Mr. Gayetty was 
a sales representative of the Louisville 
Frog, Switch & Signal Company, Louis- 
ville, Ky. 


Lewis E. Porter, vice-president of 
S. F. Bowser & Co., Indianapolis, Ind., 
has been appointed vice-president and 
general manager of §. F. Bowser & Co., 
Ltd., Toronto, Ont. T. D. Kingsley, 
vice-president in charge of eastern sales, 
with headquarters at New York, has re- 
signed. 


Harry C. Beaver, vice-president of the 
Worthington Pump & Machinery Cor- 
poration, New York, has been elected 
president, succeeding LaMonte J. Bel- 
nap, who has been elected chairman of 
the executive committee. A _ photo- 
graph of Mr. Beaver and a sketch of 
his career were published in the Railway 
Age of February 21, 1931, page 428. 


Walter H. Gardner, advertising man- 
ager of the Caterpillar Tractor Company, 
Peoria, Ill., has been appointed manager 
of the newly-created Specialty Sales di- 
vision. Mr. Gardner will direct the 
company’s activities in promoting sales 
to railroads and public utilities, as well 
as to market Caterpillar engines and 
sub-assemblies to other manufacturers. 
G. M. Walker has been appointed ad- 
vertising manager to succeed Mr. Gard- 
ner. 


A. R. Whitehorn, assistant commer- 
cial engineer of the General Railway 
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Signal Company, Rochester, N. Y., has 
been promoted to commercial engineer. 
He first entered railway service in 1908 
in bridge construction work on the Chi- 
cago & North Western. In 1909 he 
served as leverman on the Union Pa- 





A. R. Whitehorn 


cific, and in 1912 entered signal con- 
struction work on the Chicago, Bur- 
lington & Quincy. In July, 1917, he 
resigned from the Burlington and took 
a position in the Illinois Central signal 
department. In 1927 he resigned this 
place to become signal engineer with 
the E. A. Lundy Company at Chicago. 
The following year he entered the 
service of the L. S. Brach Manufac- 
turing Corporation as resident manager 
at Chicago. In August, 1929, he resigned 
this position and has been with the 
General Railway Signal Company since. 


S. N. Wight, commercial engineer of 
the General Railway Signal Company, 
Rochester, N. Y., has been promoted to 
engineer of train operation. Mr. Wight 
was born on March 21, 1879, at Andover, 
Ohio. He was graduated from Andover 





S. N. Wight 


High school in 1897 and entered Hiram 
College the following year. He entered 
the employ of the Lake Shore & Michi- 
gan Southern (now part of the New 
York Central), in 1903, and from Sep- 
tember, 1905, to April, 1910, was signal 
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The Birdsboro Steel 
Foundry & Machine 
Company of Birds- 
boro, Penna., has 
manufactured and is 
prepared to supply 
under Toncan license, 
copper-molybdenum 
castings for the loco- 
motive. 
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TOXCAN IRON 
cures tube 
troubles 


CORROSION is one of the worst 
enemies of boiler tubes. To combat it, Ton- 
can Iron fortifies the natural corrosion 
resistance of refined iron by alloying with 


copper and molybdenum. 


= By making Toncan Iron boiler tubes seam- 
less, another cause of tube trouble is 


eliminated. 


m= Many a leaky tube gets its start from the 
weakened condition in which cold working 
leaves ordinary tube metal. But Toncan Iron 


is unaffected by cold working. 


= Thus, Toncan Iron boiler tubes overcome 
three major causes of boiler tube replace- 


ment, thereby keeping maintenance in check. 
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inspector. He entered the employ of 
the General Railway Signal Company in 
1910 and since October 1, 1911, has been 
commercial engineer. During Mr. 
Wight’s service with the G-R-S Com- 
pany he has invented two outstanding 
systems; namely, the absolute permissive 
block system and the centralized traffic 
control system. 


R. C. Todd, assistant general sales 
manager of the American Rolling Mill 
Company, Middletown, Ohio, has been 
promoted to assistant vice-president and 
will engage in special work in connection 
with the company’s sales activities. H. 
M. Richards, manager of the Cleveland 
sales district, with headquarters at Cleve- 
land, has been appointed assistant gen- 
eral manager of sales to succeed Mr. 
Todd, while Foster E. Wortley, assistant 
district manager of the Pittsburgh office, 
succeeds Mr. Richards. O. L. Conley 
has been appointed assistant manager of 
the Cleveland district. 


OBITUARY 


Charles B. Semple, president of W. & 
A. C. Semple, Inc., Louisville, Ky., died 
on September 21 of heart failure. 


Gus Koch, coast agent of the St. 
Louis Car Company, with headquarters 
at San Francisco, Cal., died on Septem- 
ber 19, of injuries resulting from an 
automobile accident on September 17. 
He was born on September 24, 1850, 
and has represented the St. Louis Car 
Company for over 35 years. 


Clemuel Ricketts Woodin, director 
and member of the executive committee 
of the American Car & Foundry Com- 
pany, of which company his son, William 
Hartman Woodin, is president, died at his 
home at Berwick, Pa., on September 25. 
C. R. Woodin was born on December 
26, 1844, at Cambra, Luzerne County, 
Pa. He attended Kingston (Pa.) 
seminary until he was 16 years of age, 
when he entered the employ of Jackson 
& Woodin at Berwick, of which firm 
his father was a partner. Since enter- 
ing that service, Mr. Woodin has been 
continuously connected with the railway 
equipment industry, except for a period 
of military service during the Civil war, 
as a member of Company C, 28th Regi- 
ment, Pennsylvania Emergency Re- 
serves. He was a pioneer in the rail- 
way equipment industry and a contem- 
porary of Commodore Vanderbilt of the 
the New York Central, Samuel Sloane 
of the Lackawanna and many others 
prominent in developing the large rail- 
way systems of the country. The firm of 
Jackson & Woodin, with which he be- 
gan work, was first engaged in the 
manufacture of plows, stoves, iron pipe 
and other foundry products. In 1861 
the business was extended to include the 
building of small cars for use in lime- 
stone quarries and later of railroad cars 
and mine cars; by 1869 the firm was es- 
tablished as an important member of 
the railway supply industry. In 1872 
the Jackson & Woodin Manufacturing 
Company was organized, with C. R. 
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Woodin as president, which position he 
held for 20 years until he retired from 
active service on account of ill health. 
In 1899, when the American Car & 
Foundry Company was formed, the 
Jackson & Woodin Manufacturing 
Company was absorbed in the consoli- 
dation. Shortly thereafter, Mr. Woodin 
was elected to its board of directors, 
and in 1906 was chosen a member of 
its executive committee, which offices 
he held at the time of his death. He 
was also a director of the American Car 
& Foundry Securities Corporation. 


TRADE PUBLICATION 


HypraAu.Lic TABLES AND OTHER Data.— 
The Baldwin- Southwark Corporation, 
Philadelphia, Pa. has recently issued 
Bulletin No. 25, containing 32 pages, 
which is devoted exclusively to the 
presentation of practical information and 
data for the use of engineers engaged in 
the design or use of hydraulic equipment. 
Tables giving the quantity of water 
passed through 100-ft. lengths of clean 
steel pipe under various pressure differ- 
entials are said to be the first ever to 
present such information in printed form. 
The bulletin also contains data on plunger 
displacements, wire and sheet metal gages, 
the properties of bolts, specific gravities 
and weights, strength of materials, proper- 
ties of various sections, beam formulas 
and moments of inertia of rectangles. 
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Courtesy Southern News Bulletin 


A reproduction of an illustrated poster re- 
cently gotten out by H. W. Moseley, conductor 
in charge of local freight trains Nos. 61 and 
62, operating between Richmond, Va., and 
Keysville, on the Richmond division of the 
Southern. It is interesting not only as an 
example of employee co-operation but also 
as an unusually helpful piece of railroad 
publicity. 
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Cuicaco & NortH WESTERN—CHICAGO, 
Buruincton & Quincy.—Examiners A. C. 
Hanson and R. R. Molster of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, in a pro- 
posed report, have recommended that the 
commission dismiss a complaint filed by 
the Public Service Commission of 
Wyoming asking the commission to re- 
quire these companies or either of them 
to construct a connecting line between 
Bonneville, Wyo., and Shoshoni, 2.5 miles, 
and a branch line through the U. S. 
Reclamation Service Riverton project to 
Pavillion, Wyo., about 30 miles. They 
recommend a finding that the construc- 
tion is not required by public convenience 
and necessity. 


DetawarRE & MHupson.—The Public 
Service Commission of New York has 
approved as not excessive a bid sub- 
mitted by Spellman & Oliver, Chateaugay, 
N. Y., for work covering the elimination 
of the Willsboro and Jacobs crossings of 
this company’s tracks in Willsboro, N. Y. 


Financial 





BattimoreE & On10.—Reduces Common 
Dividend.—The directors of this company, 
who, in March last, reduced the quarterly 
dividend on common stock from 1% per 
cent to 1% per cent, have made a further 
reduction to a quarterly basis of 1 per 
cent, payable December 1 to stockholders 
of record October 10. 


BALTIMORE & O810.—Acquisition — 
Three short lines connecting with the 
Chicago & Alton—the Kansas & Sidell, 
the Casey & Kansas and the Yale Short 
Line—have asked the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission for a hearing for the 
purpose of fixing their commercial value 
and for an order directing the B. & O. 
to acquire their properties in connection 
with its acquisition of the properties of 
the Chicago & Alton. 


BattrmorE & Onto.—Control of Short 
Line.—The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion has authorized this company to ac- 
quire control, by purchase of capital stock 
and under an operating agreement, of the 
Mount Jewett, Kinzua & Riterville. The 
latter company is to acquire that part of 
the Kushequa Railroad extending from 
a connection with its line at Kushequa, 
Pa., to certain industries. The Kushequa 
is authorized to abandon that part of its 
line extending from Kushequa to Mc- 
Keans, 6.8 miles; the Smethport Railroad 
of its line from McKeans to East Smeth- 
port, 8.5 miles; the Buffalo, Bradford & 
Kane of its line in Smethport, 0.9 miles; 
the Keating & Smethport of its 0.2-mile 
line in that municipality; the Kane Rail- 
road of its 0.3-mile line in Mount Jewett; 
the Mead Run Railroad of its line extend_ 
ing 2.8 miles from Mount Jewett to 
Evano; and the Mount Jewett, Kinzua 
& Riterville is authorized to, abandon 
operation of these lines. 
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Cuicaco & NortH WEstTERN.—Bonds.— 
This company has applied to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission for authority 
to issue and pledge as collateral for short- 
term notes $8,380,000 of general mortgage 
414 per cent bonds and $16,456,000 of first 
and refunding mortgage bonds, to reim- 
burse the treasury for capital expendi- 
tures and provide funds to meet cash re- 
quirements during the next year. 


Curicaco Great WESTERN.—Acquisition. 
—This company has applied to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission for authority 
to lease the railroad facilities of the St. 
Paul Union Stock Yards Company and 
the St. Paul Bridge & Terminal Railway, 
42.2 miles. 


East JorpAn & SoutTHERN.—Abandon- 
ment.—This company has applied to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission for 
authority to abandon its line from East 
Jordan, Mich., to Bellaire, 18.6 miles. 


LeniGH VALLEY. — Acquisition. — This 
company has applied to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission for authority to 
acquire one-half of the stock of the 
Owasco River, a terminal line at Auburn, 
N. Y., from the New York Central for 
$45,385. 


Lou1stana & Arkansas.—Note.—This 
company has applied to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission for authority to 
renew from time to time a promissory 
note for $1,700,000 to the Chase National 
‘Bank and to pledge as collateral $2,766,- 
000 of first mortgage 5 per cent bonds. 


St. Lours-SAN  Francisco.—Bonds. 
—This company has applied to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission for authority 
to issue and pledge $2,454,000 of prior 
lien mortgage 6 per cent bonds, $532,000 
of refunding mortgage 4 per cent bonds, 
and $4,014,000 of consolidated mortgage 
6 per cent bonds, Series B, to be pledged 
as collateral for short-term notes, and to 
issue $4,014,000 of Series C bonds in con- 
version of the Series B bonds. 


West VirGINIA Muiptanp.—Abandon- 
ment.—This company has applied to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission for au- 
thority to abandon as to interstate com- 
merce its line from Holly Junction, W. 
Va., to Diana, 16.9 miles, leaving the line 
to be operated as an industrial line. 


Average Prices of Stocks and of 


Bonds 
Last Last 
Sept. 29 week year 
Average price of 20 repre- 
sentative railway stocks. 47.02 47.41 104.41 
Average price of 20 repre- 
sentative railway bonds.. 79.18 81.29 96.18 


Dividends Declared 


Carolina, Clinchfield & Ohio.—$1.00, quarterly, 
payable October 10 to holders of record Septem- 
ber 30: Stamped Certificates, $1.25, quarterly, 
payable October 11 to holders of record Septem- 
ber 30. 

Delaware, 
quarterly, payable to holders of 
record October 3. 

Northern Pacific—Common, $.75, quarterly, 
payable November 2 to holders of record October 


Lackawanna & Western.—$.50, 


October 20 


2. 

Pere Marquette.—Preferred and Prior Prefer- 
ence dividends omitted. 

Reading Company.—Common, $1.00, quarterly. 
payable ovember 12 to holders of record 


Uctober 15. 
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Railway 
Officers 


EXECUTIVE 


Bracken Succeeds Spens 
on Burlington 





Edward P. Bracken, vice-president in 
charge of operation of the Chicago, Bur- 
lington & Quincy, has been elected execu- 
tive vice-president of the Burlington 
System, which includes the Colorado & 
Southern and the Ft. Worth & Denver 
City, to succeed Conrad E. Spens, 
whose death was noted in the Railway 
Age for August 22. Mr Bracken’s head- 
quarters are at Chicago. Edward Flynn, 
general manager of the Burlington Lines 
West of the Missouri river, with head- 
quarters at Omaha, Neb., succeeds Mr. 
Bracken as vice-president in charge of 
operation, at Chicago, James H. Aydelott, 
general manager of the Ft. Worth & 
Denver City and the Wichita Valley, with 
headquarters at Ft. Worth, Tex., has 
been appointed general. manager of the 
Burlington, Lines West of the Missouri 
river, with headquarters at Omaha, Neb., 
succeeding Mr. Flynn. J. D. Farrington, 
general superintendent of the Central dis- 
trict of the Burlington, with headquarters 
at Burlington, Iowa, has been appointed 
general manager of the Ft. Worth & 
Denver City and the Wichita Valley, with 
headquarters at Ft. Worth, to succeed Mr. 
Aydelott. J. C. Grisinger, superintendent 
of the Casper division, with headquar- 
ters at Casper, Wyo., has been promoted 
to general superintendent of the Central 
district, with headquarters at Burlington, 
to succeed Mr. Farrington. F. Cone, 
superintendent of the Sheridan division, 
with headquarters at Sheridan, Wyo., has 
been transfered to Casper, to succeed 
Mr. Grisinger. The jurisdiction of H. C. 
Murphy, superintendent of the Alliance 
division, with headquarters at Alliance, 
Neb., has been extended to include the 
Sheridan division. 

Mr. Bracken has been associated with 
the Burlington for more than 44 years. 
He first entered the service of this road 
in August, 1887, as a gang foreman on 
the Lincoln division, being appointed 
extra gang foreman on the Wymore di- 
vision in September, 1888. A year later, 
he was appointed track foreman, and af- 
ter serving in this position for a year 
he was promoted to roadmaster, in which 
capacity he remained for 13 years. At 
the end of this period he became train- 
master, and in November, 1905, he was 
advanced to assistant superintendent of 
the Lincoln division. A year later, Mr. 
Bracken was further advanced to super- 
intendent and served successively in this 
capacity on the Lincoln, Sterling, Sheri- 
dan, Brookfield and Galesburg divisions. 
He was promoted to general superintend- 
ent of the Wyoming division on May 15, 
1909, and on February 1, 1910, was fur- 
ther advanced to the position of assist- 
ant general manager of the Lines East 
of the Missouri river, with headquarters 
at Chicago. He was promoted to general 
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manager of the Lines East in August, 
1912, and five years later, he was elected 
vice-president in charge of operation. On 
August 9, 1918, during government con- 
trol, Mr. Bracken was appointed general 
manager of the Burlington, and on No- 
vember 6, 1919, he was appointed federal 
manager. On the termination of govern- 
ment control in 1920, he was re-appointed 
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vice-president in charge of operation, 
which position he held until his recent 
appointment, effective September 24. 
Mr. Flynn has been in the service of 
the Burlington for about 34 years. He 
was born on May 19, 1873, at Bement, 
Ill., and after short terms of service 
with the Chicago & Eastern Illinois, the 
Wabash and the Southern Pacific went 
with the Burlington in 1897 as a brake- 
man. He was promoted to conductor in 
1900 and six years later he was again 
promoted to trainmaster at Omaha, Neb., 
in which position he served until 1908, 
when he was further advanced to as- 
sistant superintendent at Lincoln, Neb. 





Edward Flynn 


A year later he was promoted to super- 
intendent at Omaha, later being trans- 
ferred to McCook, Neb., and thence to 
La Crosse, Wis. In June, 1917, Mr. 
Flynn was transferred to Chicago, where 
he remained until April, 1918, when he 
was promoted to general superintendent 
of the Nebraska district, with headquar- 
ters at Lincoln. He held this position 


Continued on Next Left Hand Page 
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TRUCKS» that Speed Train Operation 


° 8 e Insurine 


RecuLar SERVICE 


ONTINUOUS and regular 
service from freight equip- 


ment is the key to operating 
profits. (The National Type B 
truck insures continuous, trouble- 
free service from freight cars. 
@ These trucks have greater 
strength, less weight, greater 
spring capacity; and they permit 
quick wheel change. These are 
only four: of several important 
advantages secured in National 
Type B trucks without any pre- 
mium in cost. Details gladly fur- 


nished on request. 
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National Draft Gear 


Another contribution by 
National to profitable 
freight operation. This gear 


stands first in the combina- TYPE © 
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until December, 1922, when he was made 
general manager of the Lines West, with 
headquarters at Omaha, which position 
he held until his recent appointment, ef- 
fective September 24. 


FINANCIAL, LEGAL AND 
. ACCOUNTING 


J. J. Danhof, general attorney for the 
Michigan Central, has been appointed 
general counsel, with headquarters as 
before at Detroit, Mich. 


H. V. Cooper, freight claim agent of 
the Gulf Coast Lines and superintendent 
of freight loss and damage of the Inter- 
national-Great Northern (units of the 
Missouri Pacific), with headquarters at 
Houston, Tex., has had his title changed 
to general freight claim agent. 


R. R. Richards, assistant general 
auditor of the Michigan Central at 
Detroit, Mich., has been appointed as- 
sistant general auditor, disbursements, of 
the New York Central, with head- 
quarters at New York. R. D. Murray 
has been appointed local auditor of dis- 
hursements, Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago 
& St. Louis, with headquarters at Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. T. J. Pausch has been 
appointed local auditor of disbursements, 
Michigan Central, with headquarters at 
Detroit. The jurisdiction of M. R. Con- 
nell, auditor of disbursements, with head- 
quarters at New York City, has been ex- 
tended to include the Michigan Central 
and the Cleveland, Cincinanti, Chicago & 
St. Louis. R. H. Sage has been ap- 
pointed assistant general auditor, rev- 
enues, with headquarters at New York. 
The foregoing accounting department 
changes, like others previously reported 
in Railway Age, came as a result of the 
New York Central’s taking over by lease 
early in 1930 its allied lines, the Michi- 
gan Central, the Big Four and other 
smaller roads. 


OPERATING 


W. D. Hall has been appointed super- 
intendent of terminals of the Grand 
Trunk, with headquarters at Port Huron, 
Mich., succeeding H. C. White, trans- 
ferred. Mr. Hall will continue as hereto- 
fore in charge of power plant and elec- 
trical equipment, St. Clair tunnel. 


C. K. Brodhead has been appointed 
assistant superintendent of the Mohawk, 
Adirondack and Ottawa divisions of the 
New York Central and the Ottawa & 
New York Railway, with headquarters at 
Utica, N. Y. The jurisdiction of H. 
Scott, superintendent of -the Mohawk 
division, has been extended to include the 
Adirondack and Ottawa divisions. 


R. K. McClain, superintendent of 
transportation on the Southern, Lines 
East, with headquarters at Knoxville, 
Tenn., has been appointed general super- 
intendent of transportation, Lines West, 
with headquarters at Cincinnati, Ohio, 
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succeeding C. M. Mitchell, who has been 
appointed assistant general superinten- 
dent of transportation at Cincinnati, a 
newly-created position. Following the 
abolition of the positions of superinten- 
dents of transportation, Lines West, C. 
Chandler, superintendent of transporta- 
tion, at Chattanooga, Tenn., has been 
appointed superintendent of the Atlanta 
division, with headquarters at Atlanta, 
Ga., and D. B. Nolan, superintendent of 
transportation, at Macon, Ga., has left 
the service. Mr. Chandler succeeds G. 
W. Adams, who has been appointed 
assistant superintendent, with head- 
quarters as before at Atlanta. J. C. 
Clements, superintendent of the Alabama 
Great Southern (a unit of the Southern), 
has had his jurisdiction extended to in- 
clude the New Orleans & Northeastern 
(also a unit of the Southern), with head- 
quarters as before at Birmingham, Ala. 
B. F. Langford, superintendent of the 
New Orleans & Northeastern, has been 
appointed assistant superintendent of the 
Alabama Great Southern, with head- 
quarters as before at Hattiesburg, Miss. 


Harvey Moseley Smith, who was re- 
cently appointed general manager of the 
Gulf department of the Railway Express 
Agency, Inc., was born on March 1, 1866, 
at Chambers County, Ala.. and received 
his education in the Alabama public 
schools and at Bingham School, Mebans, 
N. C. Mr. Smith began his career with 
the Southern Express Company in 1884. 
Two years later he was appointed clerk 
and agent at Selma, Ala., and in 1887, 
cashier at Atlanta, Ga. In 1891, he be- 
came chief clerk at Knoxville, Tenn., and 
in 1893, solicitor. In 1894, he was ap- 
pointed chief clerk to superintendent at 
Roanoke, Va., and in 1896, he entered 
the service of the Norfolk & Western as 
route agent of the Shenandoah Valley 





Harvey M. Smith 


division, with headquarters at Roanoke. 
In 1901, he was appointed route agent 
of the West Virginia and Ohio division 
at Bluefield, W. Va., and in 1903 he re- 
turned to the Southern Express Com- 
pany as agent at Atlanta, Ga. In 1908, 
he was advanced to superintendent, 
Georgia division, with headquarters at 
Atlanta, Ga., and when the Southern Ex- 





. headquarters at Boston, Mass. 
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press Company consolidated with other 
express companies, on July 1, 1918, Mr. 
Smith continued with the newly formed 
American Railway Express Company as 
superintendent. On March 1, 1929, when 
the American Railway Express Com- 
pany was taken over by the Railway Ex- 
press Agency, Inc., unifying the service 
on a national basis, Mr. Smith was ap- 
pointed superintendent of the Georgia 
division, which position he held until 
September 1, when he was appointed 
general manager of the Gulf department. 


A number of changes in the personnel 
of the Great Northern have occurred fol- 
lowing the consolidation of a number of 
divisions. The St. Cloud division has 
been absorbed by the Mesabi, Dakota and 
Willmar divisions. The main line be- 
tween St. Paul and St. Cloud, Mizn., 
goes to the Willmar division; the main 
line between St. Cloud and Moorhead, 
Minn., goes to the Dakota division and 
the lines between Sauk Centre, Minn., 
and Cass Lake and between St. Cloud 
and the Twin Cities on the east side of 
the Mississippi river go to the Mesabi 
division. The Montana divison has been 
absorbed by the Butte and Kalispell di- 
visions, that part of the Montana division 
Setween Havre, Mont., and Williston, N. 
D., going to the Butte division and that 
part between Havre and _ Blackfoot, 
Mont., going to the Kalispell division. 
The territory comprising the Cascade 
division has been absorbed by the Spo- 
kane division. M. J. Welch, superinten- 
dent of the St. Cloud division and the 
Twin City terminals, with headquarters 
at Minneapolis, Minn., continues as su- 
perintendent of the terminals. T. F. 
Dixon, superintendent of the Montana 
division, with headquarters at Havre, 
Mont., has been transferred to the Kla- 
math division, with headquarters at Kla- 
math Falls, Ore., succeeding C. A. 
Manthe, who has been appointed assist- 
ant superintendent at the same point. As 
noted in the Railway Age for Septem- 
ber 26, C. McDonough, general superin- 
tendent of the Lake and Eastern dis- 
tricts, with headquarters at St. Paul, 
Minn., has been appointed superinten- 
dent of the enlarged Spokane division, 
with headquarters at Spokane, Wash., 
succeeding J. M. Doyle, who has been 
appointed assistant superintendent at the 
same point. A. E. Knights, superinten- 
dent of the Cascade division, has been 
appointed assistant superintendent, with 
headquarters as before at Seattle, Wash. 


TRAFFIC 


G. E. Zipple, general baggage, express 
and mail traffic agent of the Delaware, 
Lackawanna & Western, at Hoboken, N. 
J., retired on October 1, after 48 years 
of service with that road. 


C. M. Colberg, general agent of the 
New York, New Haven & Hartford, has 
been appointed fuel freight agent, with 
headquarters at New Haven, Conn., as 
before. G. H. Slack, commercial agent, 
has been appointed general agent, with 
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Resistance of wearing parts 
a vital factor 
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power the use of high quality wearing materials 
has played a big part in making possible the long 
runs, short lay-overs and high speeds of today. 


The ever-increasing use of HUNT-SPILLER dir 
Furnace GUN IRON for the vital wearing parts of 
modern locomotives is striking evidence of its 
superior wear-resisting qualities. 


The economies effected are so great that railroads 
are constantly increasing its scope of application. 
Today HUNT-SPILLER 4ir Furnace GUN 
IRON is being specified for some of the most vital 
components of the boiler as well as the engine. 
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Charles B. Sexton, assistant freight 
traffic manager of the Northern Pacific, 
with headquarters at St. Paul, Minn., re- 
tired from active service on September 
30, at the age of 70 years. Mr. Sexton, 
who had a service record of 42 years 
with the Northern Pacific, was born on 
September 5, 1861, in Pike County, Mo., 
and entered the service of the Northern 
Pacific on September 1, 1889, as general 
agent at St. Louis, Mo. On August 1, 
1905, he was transferred to Chicago and 
13 years later he was promoted to assist- 
ant general freight agent, with headquar- 
ters at St. Paul. On March 1, 1920, he 
returned to Chicago as general agent 
and on September 15 of the same year, 
he was transferred to New York. Mr. 
Sexton was promoted to assistant freight 
traffic manager at St. Paul on December 
1, 1926, and served continuously in that 
position until his retirement. 


ENGINEERING AND 
SIGNALING 


S. H. Osborne, engineer maintenance 
of way of the Union Pacific Railroad, 
with headquarters at Omaha, Neb., has 
been appointed division engineer of the 
Colorado division, with headquarters at 
Denver, Colo., and the position of engi- 
neer maintenance of way has been abol- 
ished. L. W. Althof, engineer mainte- 
nance of way of the Oregon Short Line 

‘(a unit of the Union Pacific System), 
with headquarters at Pocatello, Idaho, 
has been appointed division engineer of 
the Idaho division, with the same head- 
quarters, the position of engineer main- 
tenance of way of the Oregon Short 
Line having also been abolished, as 
noted in the Railway Age for August 29. 


PURCHASES AND STORES 


The jurisdiction of G. D. Tombs, di- 
vision storekeeper on the Illinois Cen- 
tral, with headquarters at Memphis, 
Tenn., has been extended to include the 
Vicksburg Route and New Orleans di- 
visions. The position of division store- 
keeper of the latter divisions which has 
been held by C. S. Roberts, with head- 
quarters at Vicksburg, Miss., has been 
abolished, and Mr. Roberts has been as- 
signed to other duties. The jurisdiction 
of the Burnside general store, Chicago, 
has been extended to include the Illinois 
and Springfield divisions; the position of 
division storekeeper of these divisions, 
which has been held by R. J. Gable, with 
headquarters at Clinton, Ill, has been 
abolished, and Mr. Gable has also been 
assigned to other duties. 


SPECIAL 


H. G. Keith has been appointed chief 
special agent of the Great Northern, 
with headquarters at St. Paul, Minn., 
succeeding M. J. Lins, who is on a leave 
of absence. 
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OBITUARY 


Milton C. Figg, who for many years 
was auditor of the Richmond & Danville 
(now a part of the Southern), died at his 
home in Washington, D. C., on Septem- 
ber 18. 


Frank C. Batchelder, who retired on 
June 15, 1929, as vice-president and ex- 
ecutive representative of the Baltimore 
& Ohio and president of the Baltimore 
& Ohio Chicago Terminal, with head- 
quarters at Chicago, died in that city on 
September 27, of a heart attack. Mr. 
Batchelder, who was 74 years of age, 
served nearly 56 years with various rail- 
ways. He was born at Fall River, Wis., 
on May 27, 1857, and after a grade 
school education began his railroad ca- 
reer on December 13, 1873, as a telegraph 
operator on the Chicago, Milwaukee & 
St. Paul. During the next 15 years, he 
served successively on this road as oper- 
ator, agent and train dispatcher, leaving 
in 1888 to go with the Minneapolis, St. 
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Paul & Sault Ste. Marie, where he 
served as chief train dispatcher, assist- 
ant superintendent and _ superintendent. 
Mr. Batchelder’s service with the Balti- 
more & Ohio began on July 1, 1899, 
when he was appointed superintendent at 
Garrett, Ind. Later he was transferred to 
Newark, Ohio, and then was promoted 
to general superintendent at Baltimore, 
Md., again being transferred to Chicago. 
In 1912, he was promoted to assistant 
to the president, at Chicago, being 
elected vice-president and executive rep- 
resentative at that point on October 31, 
1915. In addition, Mr. Batchelder was 
vice-president of the B. & O. C. T. from 
April 1, 1910, to April 11, 1912, and 
president of that company from the lat- 
ter date until his retirement. 


O. S. Jackson, general superintendent 
of motive power and machinery of the 
Union Pacific System, with headquarters 
at Omaha, Neb., died on September 26 
at the Fontenelle Hotel in that city. Mr. 
Jackson was a man of broad experience 
in the railway mechanical field, having 
had about 34 years’ service in the me- 
chanical departments of various roads. 
He was born near Huntington, Ind., in 
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1875, and at the age of 14 years entered 
railway service as a water boy on a rail- 
road that is now a part of the Cleveland, 
Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis. After a 
short term of service with the Big Four 
and then with the Erie, Mr. Jackson re- 
entered the mechanical department of 
the former road in 1897 and served in 
various positions until 1905, at which 
time he was appointed general foreman 
on the Chicago, Indianapolis & Louis- 
ville. Four years later he was promoted 
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to master mechanic at Lafayette, Ind., 
and in 1913, he was appointed superin- 
tendent of motive power of the Chicago, 
Terre Haute & Southeastern (now a 
part of the Chicago, Milwaukee, St. 
Paul & Pacific). A year later, Mr. 
Jackson was promoted to general super- 
intendent in charge of both the mechani- 
cal and transportation departments, with 
headquarters as before at Terre Haute, 
Ind. He entered the service of the 
Union Pacific in September, 1921, as as- 
sistant superintendent of motive power 
and machinery, with headquarters at 
Omaha, and was promoted to superin- 
tendent of motive power and machinery 
in June, 1923. Mr. Jackson’s further pro- 
motion to general superintendent of mo- 
tive power and machinery of the Union 
Pacific System took place late in 1928. 
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